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MR. GLADSTONE AND MR. ROEBUCK ON REFORM. 


HE monotonous demand of organized multitudes for a 
monopoly of electoral power has been relieved by the 
speeches of Mr. GLapsrone and Mr. Rornuck. It is remark- 
able that, with the single exception of Mr. Bricut, nota single 
known politician has supported the unjust and overbearing 
pretensions of Mr. Braves and his followers. Mr. Roesvuck 
has the not inconsiderable merit of being the first public 
opponent of the new agitation, and Mr. Gianstonr deserves 
credit for the moderation and temper of his reply to an address 
from the Liberal party at Salisbury. Nothing could exceed 
his good humour, or his appreciation of the virtues and high 
‘qualities which have at any time been cultivated in Salisbury 
and its neighbourhood. Like Mr. ‘Texnyson’s fluent farmer, 
but without his egotism, Mr. GLapstoxe complimented what- 
ever he observed. He praised “ the cows, the horses, the 
“machines, the hogs, the dogs, the hens, the guinea- 
“hens.” He delivered an eloquent eulogium on the late 
Lord Hersert, and he expressed an earnest wish for the 
prosperity of young Lord Pemproxe. He spoke with deserved 
praise of Mr. Fawcetr, who appears to be a native of 
Salisbury, and he was copious in his testimony to the 
character and public services of a certain Mr. Lamuent. Two 
or three years ago, the idle boys of Paris almost pro- 
duced a political sensation by inquiring of every passer-by 
of the whereabouts of a real or imaginary Lampert. The 
words As-tu vu Lambert? passed for a short time into 
a proverb; and Mr. Grapstone’s language suggests a simi- 
lar feeling of curiosity. It is unnecessary to state that 
the Bishop of the diocese, and his brother the member for 
the borough, reccived their due tribute of applause. Even 
the recalcitrant Mr. Marsn, an early denizen of the Cave 
of Adullam, was complimented on the votes which he had 
given on other occasions for the Liberal party. Finally, Mr. 
GLaDsTONE was entitled to put in a word for himself; nor 
could the harshest critic object to his modest expression of 
doubt whether the failure of the Reform Bill had been 
caused by any blunder of his own. Others, he admitted 
with almost excessive candour, had a right to an op- 
posite opinion; and yet, in strictness, no man has any 
right on any subject to be in the wrong. The inquiry 
has by this time become alike invidious and unprofitable, 
and all judicious and patriotic politicians will agree with 
Mr. Grapstoxe that it is desirable to settle the question 
of Reform, so that the country may be no longer agitated 
by proposals of organic change. If oratorical phrases were 
closely criticized, some surprise might be excited by Mr. 
Gapstoxe’s declaration that the Beaters meetings would 
give him unqualified satisfaction if he regarded them with 
reference simply to the views of the late Government. If 
the views of Lord Russet and his colleagues were expressed 
in their Reform Bill, they desired a 141. franchise in counties 
and a 71. franchise in boroughs. ‘The artisans of London and 
Birmingham, or their leaders, have uniformly demanded 
‘universal suffrage, which is far more remote from the present 
electoral system than the scheme of the late Ministry. It is 
also unjust to accuse the opponents of the late Reform Bill of 
having drawn a broad and objectionable distinction between 
the working-classes and the rest of the community. The 
working-man has been the favourite client of Reformers, and 
the disputants on the other side of the controversy only 
accepted the issue which was tendered by their adversaries. 
It is perhaps unfair to criticize a speech which displayed 
statesmanship and generosity. Mr. GLApsTONE advises 
the Liberal party to accept a sound measure of Reform even 
from a hostile Government. For his own part, he announces 
his intention of neither urging the Ministers forward nor 
blindly obstructing their measures. He perhaps scarcely 
anticipates their success, and he cannot be expected earnestly 
to desire it, but he prefers the welfare of the country to a party 


triumph. If Mr. Guapstone resolves on being moderate as 
well as firm, he may still rally to himself all the sections of 
the Liberal party. On one or two occasions he has, in 
concert with Lord Russert, seemed to separate himself 
from the rest of his recent colleagues; but it is not too 
late to withdraw from a close alliance with the extreme section 
of Reformers. The agitation which has been fomented in 
the great towns will perhaps incline the House of Commons 
to moderate concessions; but Mr. Bricut, and those who 
share his opinions, have largely increased their unpopularity 
with the upper and middle classes. There are probably not a 
dozen electors in Salisbury who would approve of democratic 
Reform. ‘The present constituencies properly object to being 
swamped, and the display of assembled multitudes implicitly 
guided by a few demagogues is not likely to increase their 
confidence in universal suffrage. Although Mr. GLapstone 
was not called upon to explain his intentions in detail, there 
is reason to hope that he may have determined to renew in 
substance his recent proposals. A residence in a quiet cathe- 
dral city has perhaps calmed the excitement of the Session. 
A descent from the rank of a statesman to the position of a 
demagogue would have been a wanton act of political suicide. 

Mr. hornuck, according to his custom, abstained from un- 
necessary compliments in discussing the conduct of the late 
Government. Lord Russett had, he thought, introduced a 
Reform Bill because he piqued himself on his character as a 
Reformer; and as to Mr. Guapsrone, he was “ fur too clever.” 
Lord Russet was, according to Mr. Rorsucs, the fly on that 
wheel of Reform which he has always believed himself to 
have primarily turned in the days of Lord Grey. The’ truth 
lies somewhere between Mr. Rorsuck and Lord Russet him- 
self. It is given to few statesmen to produce single-handed a 
beneficent revolution ; and when Lord Joun moved 
the first reading of the Reform Bill, he was not even a Cabinet 
Minister. If, however, he had not taken a considerable part 
in the Reform contest, he would not have been associated 
with the Bill in popular belief, nor would he have 
been allowed to lead the Liberal party for twenty years. 
As Mr. Rorsuck considers that a further Reform Bill 
was expedient and practicable, it seems hard to find 
fault with Lord Russet, for introducing a desirable 
measure. It’ is easy to say, in strong language, that Mr. 
Guapstoxe afterwards attempted to cajole and to bully 
the House of Commons. Some of his proceedings and of his 
speeches may be represented as overbearing and offensive, 
but, whatever might be the case with some of his colleagues, 
Mr. GLapsToNE attempted but little cajolery. There is 
reason to doubt whether any possible tactics could lave 
passed a Bill which was obviously distasteful to the majority 
of the House. ‘The influence of manner and temper is more 
considerable in ordinary cases than in the decision of great 
political questions; and Parliament and the country cared 
more for the distribution of political power than for Mr. 
GLapstone’s demeanour. <A successful leader maintains his 
power as much by the avoidance of impossible tasks as by 
skill in conciliating support and disarming opposition. The 
celebrated “ flesh and blood” burst of impatience furnished 
rather an excuse than a reason for supporting Lord Grosvexor 
or Lord Fellow-creatures and fellow-Christians 
might have various abstract claims in their rhetorical per- 
sonality, but, by the provisions of the Bill, human nature and 
orthodox faith were dependent for the franchise on the column 
of estimated rental in the rate-book. 

Mr. Roesuck agrees with Mr. Lowe in judging of the exist- 
ing Parliamentary system by its legislative fruits. He is perhaps 
too unqualified in his praises of = achievements ; for he 
ought to have remembered that Ireland is disaffected, that 
elementary education has only been provided for a portion of 
the country, and that the reconciliation of administrative 
efficiency with Parliamentary government has been but imper- 
fectly accomplished. Some of these defects might perhaps be 
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eloquent words —“In one short phrase, the result of their 
“action is, that every man in England may say what he 
“ thinks, may do what he likes so long as he does not injure | 
“his neighbour; that he is the freest man that walks on the 

“surface of the globe.” In days when a majority of political | 
writers devote themselves totlre open or covert advocacy of 

French or Prussian systems of paternal government, it is 

well that some voices should still be raised in favour of 
English liberty. Democracy is often favourable to military 

greatness, nor is it incompatible with administrative uni- | 
formity. Its one incurable defect is the exclusion from power 
of those classes which, in England at least, prefer the dignity 
of personal independence to the highest results that can be 
attained by the organization of a Continental police. Mr. 
Brigut unconsciously admitted the distinctive excellence of | 
the Constitution which he detests above all others, when he 
lately described England as the “ home of freedom, the 
“mother of Parliaments.” In the same speech he praised 
the institutions of France and Germany, not because they 
secure or tolerate liberty, but because they confer an illusory 
franchise on the mass of the population. Mr. Rorsuck 
has sagacity enough to understand that he has not ex- 
hausted the subject of Reform by proving to his own satis- 
faction that the actual Parliamentary system is faultless in its 
operation. It is not enough that the people should be well 
governed, if their wishes and their self-respect are not at the 
same time consulted. The base of the constitutional edifice 
may be advantageously widened, if it were only to satisfy the 
eye with a display of visible stability. As a condition of 
this result Mr. Rorsuck is confident of getting rid of Lord 
Densy, and he even profanely expresses a hope that it may — 
also be possible to get rid of Lord Russet. 


ENGLISH INFLUENCE IN EUROPE. 


Lc has long been believed, by many people who affect to 
know something of human nature in general and of English 
human nature in particular, that the apparently final with- 
drawal of England from the company of European Powers is 
much less final than it seems to be at present. Even the 
journal which sticks most persistently and thoroughly to peace 
at any price constantly expresses its apprehensions of the old 
Adam which still lurks in the most converted of English 
hearts. ‘These apprehensions are not ungrounded in a 
certain sense, and unless it be plainly admitted that to 
amass wealth for personal consumption is the single 
object which it is worth while for a nation to pursue, 
it would be very deplorable if they were ungrounded. To 
have influence in the world, and to exert it for wise and 
beneficent purposes, is decidedly one of the most legi- 
timate forms of national ambition. Unhappily, when 
English statesmen possessed this power in Europe, they too 
often used it for purposes which, to the present genera- 
tion, seem to have been simply pestilent. It is vexatious 
enough to a modern English Liberal, for example, to feel that 
he is helping to pay for the war waged by the reactionary 
Sovereigns of Europe against the first French Republic. To 
strike a balance between the good wrought and the evil in- 
flicted by the wars of the eighteenth century is a task to which 
only the most philosophic kind of historian would be com- 
petent. Perhaps the prevalent tendency is too strong towards 
disparaging the English part in those wars in the lump. How- 
ever that may be, much, at all events, of our policy and many 
of our achievements were of a kind which, on the principles 
of to-day, nobody would attempt to justify. Dread of repeat- 
ing those disastrous and costly blunders has probably a great 
deal more to do with our present policy than any positive 
conviction that absolute non-intervention is the safest and 
most dignified attitude that England can assume. One some- 
times, it is true, may hear people talk as if it were impossible 
for England to have any influence in Europe without employ- 
ing it as mischievously, both to herself and other nations, as 

she sometimes did of old. This is one of the compliments 

which our patriots are too fond of paying their country. We | 
are, it seems, so foolish, in spite of all our experience, that it 
would be unsafe to trust us with the edged tool of Continental 
influence. We should be sure to cut ourselves, and very 
likely those whom we meant to befriend as well. The least 
dangerous course, therefore, is to keep the country without any 
power at all in Europe. If you must be influential somewhere, 
domineer over Rajahs and Tycoons and Daimios, who cannot 
do you much harm in return. This is all very well in 


nise the cases where we might use our national influence 
to advantage, or to separate them from other cases in which 
interposition on our part would be of no advantage? If 
this be the present state of political capacity among us, then 
unquestionably there can be nothing so safe as the policy of 
unvarying indifference to whatever may happen out of our 
own dominions. But it would be too humiliating to think 
that the end of all our free institutions has been to leave 
us without a statesman or a party who cannot be trusted 
to know that there is a time to love and a time to hate 
a time to keep silence and a time to speak. Now that 
Earl Russrti has finally ceased to have part or lot in our 
foreign policy, there is some reason to hope that English 


| diplomatists will know that the present is a time to keep 


silence. When we have no_ influence, nothing but a 
merited snubbing can follow any attempt to give ourselves 
airs as if we had as much influence as we possessed ten years 
ago. The fact that we can, at our sovereign pleasure, set up 
and pull down magnificent Maharajahs in India counts for 
nothing at Paris or Berlin or St. Petersburg. 


Yet nobody can seriously pretend that it is a matter of 
practical indifference to us what they do at Paris or Berlin, 
The Americans can afiord to follow the policy of non-inter- 
vention, though even they can only do this provided European 
Powers keep their distance. The policy of the Americans in 
Mexican affairs is hardly of that purely non-interlering kind 
which is prescribed for us here. And yet we are only five- 
and-twenty miles away from the place where, as we are assured, 


| nothing that can be done is of any moment tous. Let the 


French take Antwerp if they choose, and realize Napo.eon’s 
idea of holding a pistol at the head of England. Let the 
Russians and }'rench together settle between them what is to 
be done with Turkey, and, if they like, make themselves 
masters of our road to India. England is to be the Mr. Toors 
of international politics. Nothing that can happen is of the 
slightest consequence. ‘The imminent re-opening of the 
Eastern question, however, may possibly have the effect of 
awakening the country from this half-mesmeric trance. We 
shall find in a very practical way that, though we might 
prefer being an Asiatic Power, the unfortunate fact that 
our island is moored five-and-twenty iiles off the Continent 
ot Europe constrains us also to be a European Power, as that 
Continent lies between us and our cherished Asia. We shall 
then discover how much important ground we have lost, 
not by omitting to trail the paletot pugnaciously round 
Europe once every couple of years, not by refraining 
from fighting for Poland or Italy or Denmark, but by the 
ostentatious display of lethargy on principle, and of a re- 
solution never to fight fur unything, save perhaps a right 
of way from the Bank ot England to the Royal Exchange 
and the London Docks. ‘There is no reality in the reso- 
lution. England is not by any means for peace at any price. 
But foreigners think that she is, just as they thought all our 
banks had failed because Lord CLarenpon too officiously 
wrote to assure them that the suspension of the Bank Charter 
Act did not mean the suspension of cash payments. Nations 
only look roughly at the outsides of each other, and the 
wotully fatuous policy of the English Foreign Office both 
about Denmark and Poland exposed us to snubs which might 
well damage our European prestige, and make the world think 
that nothing could arouse our resentment, and that nothing 
would come of our resentment even if it were aroused. 


The opinion seems to be gaining ground in foreign capitals 
that the Peace of Prague ouly denotes the fall of the curtain 
after the first act, and that by far the most momentous phase 
of the great European reconstruction has still to begin. It 
will be time enough to reflect on the part which England may 
most advantageously take, or on the question whether she will 
do well to take any part at all or not, when the situation 1s 
riper. Meanwhile it will plainly be the business of the 
Government to set about in earnest the task of repairing the 


“errors of their predecessors—crrors committed not entirely 


without their own aiding and abetting—and to endeavour to 


| recover some of that influence which has been so undeniably 


weakened. Lord Sraney at least is in no danger of falling 
into the mischievous fallacy of supposing that this object will be 
effected either by writing blusterous despatches or by offering 
to fight somebody promiscuously. And in this respect we are 
clearly stronger than we were twelve months ago. We have 
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= no possible constituency could have more fully secured the | men whom we can produce, or who have any chance of 
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rid for ever, it is to be hoped, of two powerful Whigs, 
each of whom was placed in that precise position where he 
could inflict the greatest possible amount of damage upon 
his country. Earl Russewu is no longer in a post which, un- 
fortunately for his reputation, required both the greater 
virtue of sagacious forecast and the lesser virtue of tact and 
conciliatoriness; and the Duke of Somerset is no longer where 
he can waste the national money and keep us without the 
fleet we paid for. This is some compensation for the failure 
of the late Government to settle the Reform question. At 
the same time there are abundant signs that the country will 
not be so strong as it ought to be until this question is 
settled, and has ceased to block the way to the vigorous ad- 
ministrative reforms of which we are in such urgent and 
erying need. Things seem almost to be approaching a point 
at which scarcely any possible alteration of the constituencies 
could be so mischievous as leaving them as they are—in 
one place the scene of demagogic agitation, in another of 

ss and shameless corruption, and in nearly all places liable 
to be mischievously affected by the agitation that is threat- 
ened during the ensuing winter. The extent to which such 
a state of things diverts a Ministry from a close and rigorous 
attention to the public business, and is calculated to paralyse 
any diplomacy in which we may engage, it is not hard to con- 
jecture. It is envy rather than apprehension which seizes an 
Englishman as he learns that a hundred regiments of the 
French line will shortly be armed with the Chassepot breech- 
loader, said to be as superior to the needle-gun as the needle- 
gun is to the Minié. He wonders too why, here as well as in 
France, there should not be some official with an ear for “a 
“ needy young Italian” like him who has invented the new 
cuirass with which the French troops are to be armed. Un- 
luckily, all the world knows too well the sort of reception 
which any “needy young Italian” with a patent cuirass 
would have got from the doorkeepers at the War Office in 
Pall Mall. Imagine the creature closeted with the Marquis 
of HartinaTon, as he was with the French Emreror. But 
then Naroreon III. is only a parvenu compared with Drvon- 
sure VIII. 

Yet there is no reason in the nature of things why 
we should not partake to the fullest extent in all war- 
like inventions and improvements. We pay enough. Our 
expenditure on armaments is that of a first-class Power. 
Why should we be so eager to take up the position diplo- 
matically of a second-rate Power? This very eagerness, 
this assumption that we do not want to have any influence in 
Europe, has an inevitably depressing effect on the services, 
which is exceedingly undesirable and perilous. The reaction 
against the old notion that no European war was complete 
unless England had her finger in it carries people too far. 
Influence does not mean an itch for fighting, but it does imply 
an ability and a will to fight on occasion, and for a thoroughly 
well-considered cause. There are perhaps not more than 
two probable sources of European embroilment which 
would fairly demand the exercise of English influence. But 
we weaken ourselves even for these by constant protestations 
that we shall not interpose, whatever may be done without us. 
These repeated protestations do something to sap the public 
spirit, and to numb what little official energy the Whigs have 
leit. From the point of view of enlightemed self-interest, 
which is the right point of view in international politics, such 
an attitude is evidently a great mistake, and one which may 
lead to great dangers. 


PRUSSIA AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 


es the aggrandizement of the Prussian monarchy 
seems to have been the indispensable condition of Ger- 
man unity, it must be admitted that the minor States of 
Europe may reasonably fear the misapplication of a legitimate 
precedent. It was because Hanover and Hesse-Cassel were to 
Prussia not wholly foreign countries, that the annexation of 
their territory was a beneficial exercise of the right of conquest. 
Holstein and German Schleswig have been appropriated by 
superior force, but it was better that they should be incorpo- 
rated into a powerful kingdom than that they should be added 
to the list of petty German dukedoms. Although many asso- 
ciations have been rudely disturbed, and some honourable 
scruples overruled, the dethroned dynasties are almost the 
only real sufferers by the enlargement of the Prussian do- 
minions. Germuny has always considered itself for social 
purposes as one, notwithstanding its political subdivisions. 
Subjects o: Holstein and of Hanover have often held 
civil and miiitary rank in the Prussian service, and even 


the cadets of reigning houses have habitually accepted | 


commissions in the Prussian and Austrian armies.’ The 
extinct Diet commanded neither affection nor respect, and, 
whatever attachment or aversion the new provinces may 
entertain towards their new rulers, they will certainly not 
regard Count Bismark with indifference or contempt. It is 
impossible to define the cases in which the amalgamation of 
neighbouring States is expedient and justifiable. Community 
of race and language is not an unfailing test, for it is neces- 
sary also to consider geographical convenience. The Swiss 
Confederacy speaks three languages and professes two religions, 
yet no political community in or out of Europe is more 
unquestionably entitled to unity and independence. If Spain 
is at any future time regenerated, Portugal will probably be 
reabsorbed into one great Peninsular State, to the general ad- 
vantage; but, on the other hand, Holland could only be deprived 
of its historical liberties by a lawless abuse of external force. 
One of the few Continental asylums of freedom is now 
menaced with danger from two different quarters. French 
mortification at the triumphs of Prussia hopes to be relieved 
by the spoliation of Belgium, and the official journals of 
Berlin are already uttering significant complaints of the licence 
of Belgian newspapers. As it can scarcely be supposed that 
Count Bismark is really afraid of foreign criticism, expressions 
of unfriendly feeling to Belgium are naturally interpreted as 
indications of a secret and ive understanding with 
France. It is certain that, until Northern Germany has 
suffered some great reverse, there will be no further attempts 
to detach the Rhenish provinces from the new Confederation. 
M. Forgape, indeed, expresses a feeling widely shared by his 
countrymen when he complains that France, already bounded 
by the sea, by the Alps, and by the Pyrenees, is now 
deprived, on the side of the Rhine, of the only remaining 
field of expansion. There are difficulties in removing a 
neighbour's landmark when it consists of an impassable rock. 
The spectacle of a strong man armed is also discouraging to 
expansive ambition. The Prussian Minister is far more likely 
to barter away territory on which he has no direct design 
than to 4 forfeit to France at the expense of Germany. 
Mr. Pore HeEnnessy’s anxiety to transfer the Rhine provinces 
to the government of a nominally Catholic Power is a curious 
illustration of sectarian perversity. A writer on Germany 
who forgets the existence of the Germans is consistent in re- 
membering that the priests of the Dom at Cologne practise the 
same ceremonies with the clergy of Notre Dame. Germans, 
like Englishmen, value the independence of a nation more 
highly than the shape of a surplice. 


Count Bismark’s statement that it might probably be neces- 
sary to maintain the new acquisitions by a second war may 
perhaps have been principally intended to avert opposition 
in the House of Deputies. If the apprehension was sincere, 
risk can only be supposed to arise from Austria or from 
France. Russia has probably been conciliated, and is certainly 
quiescent, and the minor German States which survive are 
wholly incapable of independent resistance to Prussia. It is 
difficult to believe that any statesman can seriously fear the 
reconquest by Austria of Hanover or of Schleswig; for the 
new Prussian territories are out of the reach of an Austrian 
army, even if the relative superiority of the late belligerents 
were unexpectedly reversed. Freperick the Great fought to 
retain Silesia in the same plains and passes where he had won 
it in his first campaign, but an Austrian advance from 
Bohemia could have little motive except to retrieve military 
reputation. It would be useless even to conquer readmission 
into a Confederacy which is finally dissolved. If a Diet 
were once more to assemble at Frankfort or Ratisbon, 
the territorial preponderance of Prussia must be recog- 
nised as the base of its constitution. There remains 
the possibility of an aggressive war commenced by France ; 
but the immediate consequence of a French advance 
on the Rhine would be the union of Southern as well as 
of Northern Germany to resist the invader. The hostility of 
France is assuredly not to be despised even by the greatest 
Power; but a war would simplify some troublesome problems, 
by enabling the Prussian Government to deal at its pleasure 
with the Kingdom of Saxony, and with other half-mediatized 
States. The German neighbours of the great Northern 
Kingdom have little assurance of permanent independence or 
separate existence. The planets will probably be absorbed by 
centripetal force, but the relation of the whole to other systems 
will not be affected by the change, and there seems to be no 
reasonable cause or motive of quarrel between Prussia and 
any of the Great Powers. The friendship of Italy is assured, 
and it is not indispensable; and if resentments and antipa- 
thies could be forgotten, both Prussia and Austria would derive 
advantage from a renewal of friendly intercourse. Belgium 
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alone is reminded that the improvements of modern civilization | time represents the Republi noone 
have rendered territorial and numerical weakness more | custom of the count . ex. 'e at home and abroad. It is the 


dangerous than in former times. There was stronger reason 
than at present to fear a collision with France when Germany 
was weak and divided. 


Optimists haye reason to be disappointed at one of the 
principal results of modern political changes. The supremacy 
of military force is more and more firmly established by every 
war in Europe or in America. Mr. Buckie, and many other 
theorists, were a few years ago in the habit of proving that 
the arts of peace were rapidly displacing the former pre- 
eminence of the warlike virtues. Recent experience suggests 
an opposite conclusion, for nations are now proud of them- 
selves and respected by their neighbours in nearly exact pro- 
portion to the number and efficiency of their respective 
armies. The conscription which dates from the wars of the 
Revolution and the Empire seemed to be a sufficient curse to 
Continental mankind; but the Bohemian campaigns have 
reminded Governments that, instead of taking toll of their 
subjects for the purposes of war, it is possible to enlist 
all men of military age in the standing army. The 
celebrated device by which Scuarnuorst and his colleagues 
outwitted NapoLeon was justifiably perpetuated in the perma- 
nent institutions of a State which assumed the rank of a Great 
Power with comparatively inferior resources. From 1813 to 
the present time every Prussian, with a few exceptions, has 
been compelled to undergo a term of military service. If the 
burden had been diminished when the boundaries of the State 
were enlarged, the war would have produced one great ad- 
vantage to the country; but the excellence of the Prussian 


to adopt him as their candidate 


} oratory. 


wholly unrefined mass of the i 
national want of taste is 
more than average good sense. Bluster and “4 
admired as concessions to custom, but they are not sod 
literally. No American suspects for a moment that the Pre 
DENT will refuse to collect the taxes because they have ve 
voted by a Congress which represents only a portion of the 
States; and the Radical leaders who pretend that Mr. Jonyso: 
has betrayed the Union were only a few months since poe 
c for the next identi 
election. Mr. Sewarp’s declaration of his 
commit any crime which may be agreeable to the people 
admits of a plausible excuse in the necessities of patriotic 
It was in an argument for restoring the Union that 
the Secretary of State urged the readmission of the Southern 
States as the condition precedent of effective action against 
foreigners. Like Fatconsringe after the return of the rebel 
nobles, Mr. Sewarp was willing to meet “ the four quarters of 


66 4 ” 
the world in arms,” as soon as “ these our princes” or “ our 


system has impressed foreign Governments with emulation, | 
and it seems likely that the two millions of soldiers who lately _ 
the Presipent and the majority in Congress. Police and 


sufficed for the military wants of the Continent will receive 
an addition to their numbers. Both Austria and France 
have discovered that 500,000 or 600,000 men in either 
country are too few to maintain their greatness and 


security, and the Government of Vienna and the French > 
_it has never before been a competitor for the supreme control 


press are simultaneously discussing some contrivance to 
supersede the conscription by a general armament of the 
population. 


“sovereign States have come home again.” Any unn 
profession of a love of peace and justice, or of a regard for 
international courtesy, would jar against American feeling too 
harshly to be openly hazarded by a judicious statesman. 

The advantage of reducing the functions of Government to 
the lowest point is conspicuously illustrated by the present 
experience of the United States. In any other great country 
the open antagonism of two co-ordinate Powers would be 
equivalent to anarchy and revolution, but American equa- 
nimity is scarcely disturbed by the reciprocal vituperation of 


local administration are unaffected by Federal politics, because 
townships and counties and States manage all business except 
the collection of national revenue and organic general legisla- 
tion. Of late years Congress has often been in opposition, but 


of public affairs. On the whole, the prospects of the autumn 


Two-and-twenty centuries ago, a great his- | elections are not encouraging to the friends of the Presipext, 


torian mentioned, asa proof of the early civilization of the | but it is impossible for foreigners to estimate the influence 
Athenians, that they were the first among the Greeks to dis- | of executive patronage on the different constituencies. It 
continue the use of arms in time of peace. Modern Europe is universally admitted in America that office ought to 
is, for public if not for personal occasions, deliberately be distributed exclusively as a reward or encouragement 


reversing the process. 


Peace is once more regarded as an to political supporters. In one of his late speeches, the 


episode in the midst of war, and half millions or millions of Presipent triumphantly asked whether his opponents had for- 
armed men are to watch each other across every frontier, in | gotten the good old rule of official rotation. He has himself, 


order to avoid the necessity of a general understanding that 
national encroachments are as useless as they are unjust. 
Universal suffrage is unfortunately both powerless and un- 
willing to check the ambition of Governments. Either the 
Prussian Minister or the French Emperor would at this 
moment augment his popularity by engaging in some unneces- 
sary war; and it can scarcely be doubted that when the new 
instruments of slaughter have been duly forged and tempered, 
they will, with or without excuse, be employed for their 
proper purpose. One country alone in the Eastern or 

estern hemisphere has no desire to extend its territory or to 
quarrel with its neighbour; yet, if Mr. Cospen could return to 
life, he would perhaps still maintain his favourite doctrine 
that the English Government was exceptionally aggressive and 
warlike, 


AMERICA, 


5 lagen public language of American politicians requires a 
special canon of interpretation. Unreserve is an in- 
adequate term for phrases which express not only all that the 
speaker means, but a great deal more. It is assumed in 
Europe that*responsible statesmen have a serious purpose in 
every hint of dissatisfaction or menace. When the Emperor 
Napo.eon, at the beginning of 1859, informed the Austrian 
Ambassador that he regretted the divergent policy of the two 
Imperial Courts, he was cightly understood to give notice of 
the war which followed in the spring. Mr. Sewarp tells a 
public meeting that he is ready to go to war with England, 
Spain, or Mexico, and his audience applauds his rhetorical 
sally without supposing for a moment that it involves a reve- 
lation or a pledge. ‘The Presipent himself has no hesitation 
in denouncing as an unconstitutional and usurping body a 
Congress which he has repeatedly acknowledged as legal in 
messages, in legislation, and by occasional rejection of its Bills. 
The leaders of the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
and some of the Governors of States, are not less intemperate 
in their attacks upon the alleged traitor who in the mean- 


indeed, been unusually backward in making use of his pa- 
tronage, because he had long hoped to conciliate the Re- 
publicans from whom he received his nomination; but, for 
the next two years and a half, neither a postmaster nor a tax- 
gatherer will hold his place except on condition of adhering 
to the manifesto of the Philadelphia Convention. As the 
constituencies are in many places nearly equally divided in 
opinion, it is possible that actual and expectant placeholders 
may be sufficiently numerous to turn the balance at the 
ensuing elections. The preponderance of reason and of con- 
stitutional right on the side of the Preswent will perhaps not 
be immediately recognised. The Republicans fairly assume 
to themselves the credit of having persisted in the war to its 
successful conclusion, and they may be excused if they un- 
willingly give place to a combination of the Northern 
minority with the defeated enemy. The probable unanimity 
of the Southern States may be found in practice incompatible 
with the working of Federal institutions. One of the 
principal causes of offence imputed to English commentators 
on the American civil war consisted in their foresight of 
the exact difficulties which are the cause of the present con- 
flict. The Presipent has probably adopted the only possible 
solution, and he is invinci*le in argument, because the Repub- 
licans are still unwilling to repudiate the Constitution in 
theory, although they renounce or suspend its provisions. 
Nevertheless, if parties are nearly balanced in the North, 
the ex-Confederates will return to the Union as political 
umpires. 

If the new Union party can hold together, it may possibly 
prove a match for the dominant Radicals, ~p ae por 
and ‘apologetic lan e of its organs seems to imply - 
dat recent coalition. The moderate Repub- 
licans are evidently half ashamed of their alliance with the 
Democrats, who, on their side, resent the judicious tactics by 
which they are themselves kept in the background, Some 
former Democratic leaders have thought it prudent or patriotic 
to desert their ancient colours, and General BUTLER has gone 80 
far as to threaten the Southern States with an indefinite period 
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ve exslusion from the Union. The Republican adherents of the 
ae are aware that, unless they succeed in the present 
test, Philadelphia will have been their Cave of Adullam. 
i. Amerie, even more frequently than in England, fidelity 
to the public interest is regarded as treason to party. On the 
ther hand, English seceders from a Parliamentary majority 
Sane not, as in the United States, the advantage of rallying 
round the Executive Government. Mr. JouNSON’S visit to 
Chicago seems to be intended as a declaration of his renewed 
tance to the Democratic party. A ceremony in honour 
of the memory of Mr. Douaias furnishes a suitable oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing between the maintenance of State rights 
and the abortive policy of secession. Mr.DouGias would have 
occupied the chair which was filled in his stead by Mr. LixcoLy, 
if the Slave States had not rashly dissolved their ancient alli- 
ance with the Northern Democracy. Mr. Jounson is con- 
sistent in attending a DovuGLas celebration, but Mr. SEWARD 
may perhaps feel some qualms in associating himself with the 
name of his former antagonist and rival. Within a few days 
of his death, Mr. Douaxas publicly approved of Mr. Lincoun’s 
inaugural address on the ground of a supposed disavowal of 
the right of coercing the Southern States. It may, however, be 
fairly argued that, in the course of six eventiul years, new 
political issues have superseded the old divisions of parties. 
Mr. Lixcotn would in all probability have purer after 
the conclusion of peace, the policy which provoked 
bitter hostility against his successor. 

The Presipent’s speech at New York was, on the whole, 
temperate and argumentative, but Mr. Jounson is not among 
the rare disputants who attempt to appreciate the reasons of an 
adversary. On the ground of the Constitution and the Union 
his position is impregnable, for the founders of the Republic 
never contemplated the disfranchisement of nine or ten States, 
nor is secession practically at an end as long as the South is 
retained in theoretical dependence. Fortunately, the action of 
Congress and the ordinary Federal relations matter so little to 
any portion of the community that the excluded States can 
afford, like Virginia, to suspend their demand for readmission 
until Congress spontaneously performs an act of justice. In 
maintaining the expediency of concession, the PresipEnt’s 
argument is less conclusive; for although the Southern repre- 
sentatives would, as he urges, constitute only a minority in 
Congress, they might probably, by alliance with the Demo- 
crats, be numerous enough to control policy and legislation. 
It was scarcely prudent to suggest that the security for the 
payment of the public debt might possibly be impaired by 
delay in the restoration of Southern rights, for the most 
popular and plausible pretext for exclusion has been derived 
from the probable disinclination of Southern representatives 
to pay the expenses of their own defeat. Fortunately for 
the national creditor, his title is identified with the triumph 
of the North; and although the constitutional character 
of a mutilated Congress in time of peace may be fairly 
called in question, the Legislature which contracted the 
debt proved itself, by the victory of the Northern armies, 
the legal representative of the entire Union. While he vin- 
dicated the claims of the Southern States, the Presipent 
apparently felt the inconsistency of his own conduct in 


rettining Mr. Jerrerson Davis in prison. He has pro- 
bably not admitted even to himself the injustice and 
extravagance of his own earliest declarations after his ac- | 
cession to power. Itis mere sophistry to allege that he defends | 
only the rights of loyal citizens, for three years ago loyalty to | 
the Union was unknown in the South, and in ordinary cases | 
Mr. Jounsow himself is wisely contented with actual submission 
and with renewal of allegiance. But for the fear of giving 
an advantage to his enemies in the approaching contest, the 
Prestpent would perhaps already have released Mr. Davis 
from his oppressive and undeserved imprisonment. If the | 
Southern States are to be forgiven for carrying on war | 
against the Federal Government, they must, by necessary | 
implication, be also pardoned for electing a leader who can | 
have committed no irremissible offence in accepting the 
nomination. General Lee enjoys immunity and universal 
respect, although it must be as criminal an act to command a 
rebel army in the field as to direct a campaign in the 
Cabinet. “Statesmen are seldom absolutely consistent, and 
the difficulty of escaping practical anomalies is greater 
in new and unprecedented circumstances. On the whole, 
to acting with prudence and justice, 
mc, even it he is defeated, his system may possibly be con- 
tinued by the hostile party. 
é 


PROVIDENCE AND POLITICS. 

ie is a recognised misfortune for a judge, especially for a 

Judge of Appeal, to have to give his reasons for the judgment 
which he is compelled to pronounce. In coming to a decision, 
when the question is one of a simple affirmative or negative, 
the chances are equal that the decision may be right; but 
when one goes on to assign grounds for a conclusion, the case 
is altered, for it is possible to stumble on a score of bad reasons 
for a conclusion which in itself is perfectly good. Especially 
is this the case with political decisions; in nine cases out 
of ten they are accepted, and must be accepted, simply 
because they exist. The statesman is always hampered 
when he comes to justify. We suppose this is what is 
meant when it is said that the logic of facts is more 
irresistible than the logic of argufment. Here is His Majesty 
of Prussia, who after the battle of Sadowa has to condescend 
to the logic of dialectics. There can be no doubt that the 
Hanoverian deputies and suppliants who waited on him the 
other day had the best of the argument; but the ratio 
ultima regum was an argument in itself. If kings can be 
super grammaticam, it is hard that they cannot stand superior 
to syllogism. No doubt there is justification enough for 
the suppression of Hanover, and its crown and its independ- 
ence, such as it was; but it is very hard to have to draw it 
out into formal propositions. A pike has avery ample apology 
for his habit of eating dace and gudgeons, but he would be 
put to it to make it intelligible either to his victims or to 
the world generally. All that he could say would be that it 
was “his nature to,” if he had learned his Warts’ hymns. 
And the natural theologians and the doctors of final causes do 
not much mend the matter when they call upon us to admire 
the merciful dispensation of Providence which has provided 
the gudgeon for the pike and the sparrow for the hawk, and 
even Hanover for its Prussia. ‘The ugly question forces 
itself up, whether Providence might not have done better; 
and one cannot help feeling that there is no visible reason & 
priori for it in the Divine nature and attributes—that is, for 
making all creation groan and travail for pain in all this 
lavish expenditure of life and destruction. To be sure, the 
Kings of Prussia, being theological experts from their 
position, may be supposed not only to know more of the 
ways of Gop, but, reigning emphatically by the grace of 
Gop, to be more godlike, and to have more of the Divine 
nature, than other Sovereigns. That is to say, if the 
struggle for life is the law of Gop, or of creation, the more 
thoroughly this law is carried out the more nearly Kings and 
States fulfil the Divine law, and are themselves godlike. 
This was the old pagan conception of the divinity that doth 
hedge a king; and we seem, in Prussia at least, to be falling 
back upon the old religion. In Homer, and in the heroic 
lays and tragedies, the conventional epithet of Kings was 
the godlike; and the Fate and Necessity of the Hellenic 
drama, the huge iron crushing of the inevitable, is getting 
to be familiar once more to the human mind. Czwsar- 
ism in France is only the old pagan Fate, and it would 
be difficult to distinguish what the pious Germans call “ the 
“ inscrutable will of Gop which has placed the fate of Hanover 
“in the hands” of the Vicegerent of Heaven who dwells at 
Potsdam, from the Destinies of the old religion. The Hiero- 
phant of this revival is, it need not.be said, Mr. CARLYLE; 
and in the history of Prussia and its manifest Destiny he 
traces the strong Digitus Dei. In the United States, aud, as 
the newspapers say, “ notably” in the amenities and alliances 
that are growing sweeter and closer between Washington 
and St. Petersburg, we see the same divine law announcing 
and interpreting itself. History, say the aphorism- 


_mongers, is philosophy teaching by example. For philo- 


sophy read divinity; and here we have the Confederate 
States, Nice, Savoy, Algeria, Circassia, Poland, Schleswig- 
Holstein, Hanover, all justifying the ways vf Gop to man. 
Nothing can get over or get round the argument. Theory 
and fact are all for it. The royal rule of strength has it. The 
lion and the eagle and the shark are the voices of nature 
attesting this great truth; and in the Cesarism of the 
Tuileries and the recent contest for German hegemony, “ which 
“not to have accepted would have been to sacrifice the 
“ existence of Prussia” (that is, would have been as ridi- 
culous as to feed a vulture on milk posset), we bow before 
4 application to the human race,and the whole duty of 
g8. 

What we have most to sympathize with is the burden laid 
upon the King of Prussia to preach to his Hanoverian 
subjects on this difficult theme. The homily which the wolf 
delivers to the lamb must be as distressing to the fine feel- 
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ings of the eater as the impending jaw is to the victim. In 
either case—that of wolf or that of Prussia—it is naturally 
with all reluctance that Majesty passes from “ moral con- 
“« quests” to the dialectics of the strongest muscle and most 
powerful grip. “The demands of Prussia are just, because she 
“ could not continue to exist and develop herself prosperously 
“ without their fulfilment.” There is no getting over this. 
It is difficult to see how hawk can get on, exist, or develop 
herself prosperously without sparrow. What is sparrow to 
answer? It is all very well to talk of the ancient friendship 
of the two Houses of GueLtpn and Honenzoutern, and how 
Freperick the last swore before the grave of King Ernest 
to be a friend to poor blind Gezorce; but so did the 
Uncle to the Babes in the Wood, and yet no doubt there 
was an intervention of Providence in the one case as in the 
other. And, as regards Prussia, one can see why it was that 
Hanover was not eaten earlier. The eater himself tells us. 
He was longsuffering only because his claws and teeth had 
not grown. The “instrument” was not ready. To the 
development of the army the royal life, now of nearly seventy 
years’ ripeness, had been devoted. As soon as His Masesty 
could “trust himself as to its capability,” it was “with a 
‘“‘ sorrowful heart that he committed himself to Gop,” and to 
carnage, which, as Mr. WorpswortH assures us, is Gop’s 
daughter. The very moment His Mavesty knew that he 
had got hold of a serviceable breech-loader he was assured 
that Gop was on the side of Prussia. Mitton has a view that 
Saran and his angels were the inventors of gunpowder and 
field-pieces. It may be so; but, according to Prussia, needle- 
guns were issued directly from the arsenal of heaven, and, by 
a singular preference, to Prussia alone. Muicuaet the Arch- 
angel has clearly improved upon the invention of his rival, 
and gave a preference to Berlin in the issue of small arms. Of 
course this sounds rather blasphemous; and it is blasphemous 
in our estimation. But it is what the King of Prussia 
says; and no doubt it all follows logically and con- 
sistently enough from his view, that he and the ALMIGHTY 
are on different terms from those which regulate the 


interposition of Providence in the fortunes of other and | 


less privileged sons of men. The only difficulty about 
this view of the heavenly government and the inter- 
position of Providence is, as we have said, when its preachers 
come to the details and application of their principle. When 
it is confined to the general and broad theorem it need not cause 
much trouble, either to our moral or, if there is any distinc- 
tion hetween them, to our political instincts. ‘‘ Whatever is, is 


feelings are not mere impertinent excuse fo 
thing, when, as in this reply to the Hanoveri r saying some- 
was nothing to say. PY Overian envoys, there 


ITALY AND M. MAZZINI. 


HE letter addressed by M. Mazzint to the journals 
T Genoa bears all the omen of M. Mazzini’s indomitable 
temper. No one, except of course the Times newspaper, likes 
to wound or trample on an exile whose star is not in the 
ascendant. M. Mazzint’s lifelong conspiracy has no doubt 
brought him into collision, not merely with Kings and 
Emperors, but with the public opinion of Europe ; yet he 
is a man who has sacrificed home and prosperity and success. 
to his one dominant idea. A conspirator by profession, he: 
has been an enthusiast and half a martyr in heart, and generous. 
Englishmen who entirely disapprove his policy will not be 
| anxious unnecessarily to add to the annoyances of a foreigner: 

who clings in his later years to the refuge afforded by their: 
shores. Still, after giving M. Mazzi every possible credit. 
_for the purity and patriotism of his motives, it is difficult to 
_ understand the use of such a manifesto as that which he has. 
published recently in the Italian newspapers. In common 
_ with a few excitable Italians, M. Mazzin1 condemns the recent 
| peace. There are certain incidents connected with it that. 
| may be naturally distasteful to a sensitive Italian mind, Dis- 
guise it as we may, the triangular transfer of Venetia 
_was a rock of offence in Italian eyes, and nothing that 

either the Austrian or the French Government can now sa: 
| will ever smooth down the reasonable irritation felt by 
Italy at the clumsy expedient to which the statesmen of 
_ Vienna had recourse. The only practical question is whether: 
_ Italy can afford to give vent to her annoyance, and to continue 
_a single-handed war. M. Mazzint opines that she could do so, 
_and that it is her duty to make the effort, and to stake her very 
_ existence on another throw of the dice. And something more 
than this is to be discovered in M. Mazzin1’s letter. He asserts 
that honour calls upon the Italians to make this perilous. 
experiment; that they are bound not merely to tempt, but if 
necessary, to defy, fortune; and that there can be no credit- 
able peace for Italy if she is to be confined within the proposed 
frontiers assigned to her by the treaty. All who do net sym- 
pathize with a programme so violent or so extreme M. Mazzint 
overwhelms with his anathema. The amnesty accorded to him 


| by the recent Royal decree he tramples under foot, and will 


have none of it. He prefers to die as he has lived, an exile 


“ right,” might be more shortly stated as “Whatever is, is”; and a malcontent. 


because the right, that is the bene esse, follows from the esse. | 


And nobody need concern himself with the doctrine of final 
causes, or with asking why we all are, and why everything is 
what it is. In short, it comes to this—that right is a superfluous 
word ; fact is all that is worth a moment's thought; and if 
they had only ventured to say so, both Mr. ALExaxpDer Pore 
the poet and King Wi.iam I. might have saved themselves 
a great deal of trouble and cut a long story very short. The 
Essay on Man and the reply to the Hanoverian delegation 
might be summed up in the concise but very pregnant remark 
that whatever is, is, and therefore is right ; or that it does not 
much signify whether it is right or wrong, because it is 
doubtful whether there is a right or wrong. It is con- 
venient, pretty, and pious to say that Providence is always 
right, and that everything is for the best. Only it may come 
to this, that such trifles as duty, freedom of the mind to 
think, and of the will to resolve, and of the right arm to 
execute, will disappear from human life under this view of 
Providential designs. This is what is said to come of a 
rigid view of destiny such as actually does prevail in China, 
and is what France seems to be coming to, and what 
may be, after all, the future of Germany. In other words, 
it is the fatalistic system of empire; and empire is the 
behest of heaven—according to their Majesties of France and 
Prussia. The American gentlemen who tell us about the God- 
inspired mission of the United States must feel the same thing. 
All that we object to is their telling us so very plainly what 
they feel. Wecould resign ourselves, as Hanover will do, and 
perhaps with good reason, to what we cannot help; but we do 
not like the religion of the thing. Bismark and the needle- 
gun and the Schleswig-Holstein difficulty and the Gastein 
Convention are all things to be got over, or perhaps accepted, 
or, if people like them, welcomed, but we can hardly make out 
the religion of them. The Atmicuty and Count Bismark in 
entente cordiale is what staggers people. If there is a partner- 
ship between Prussia and Providence, so much the better for 
Prussia ; but, as for Providence, there is something to be said 
by those to whom certain solemn and awful thoughts and 


There is some truth in the view taken by M. Mazzini and 
his friends, that the Parliamentary and monarchical system as. 
_ yet has produced in Italy no capable Administration since the 
| death of Cavour. In Turin and in Florence, as in still older 
capitals, there has been a good deal of jobbery and intrigue, 
and no great amount of administrative skill. La Marmora 
has failed, with all his opportunities, and in spite of all the 
money that has been spent in organizing the army ; and Per- 
sano has conducted a badly prepared fleet to almost certain 
disaster. The troops that could fight had no general, and the 
officers that could have done better had no chance given them. 
The ships which had guns had no gunners, and the ships | 
which had gunners had no guns. At the beginning of the 
campaign Italy found herself in an analogous position to that 
occupied by Great Britain in the Crimean war. Her institu- 
tions, as the late Prince Consort remarked, seemed to be 
upon their trial, and, more than that, they seemed to have. 
failed. And, just at the moment when she ,hoped to re- 
trieve her misfortunes, a successful ally suddenly insisted 
upon peace. The retrospect of what has been done and 
what has not been done cannot but be disagreeable to all 
Italians, but the Mazzinists have no real ground for believ- 
ing either that more would have been accomplished under a 
Red Republic, or that Italy would have gained fresh strength 
in a fiery ordeal of new and similar reverses. The in- 
action after the field of Custozza is not a fresh crime to be 
charged against the King of Itaty; it was the result of the 
very same causes which produced the loss of the battle. The 
plan of throwing GartaLpr with a raw mass of volunteers 
upon the coast of Dalmatia had certainly been considered 
before it was dismissed; and though it may have been the 
fault of the Italian War Department that the volunteers were 
ill-clad and badly armed, it was not the fault of the Executive 
that one-half of the volunteers were an unwieldy and dis- 
respectable mob. If the modern history of Italy proves es 
thing, it proyes that levies en masse are not worth much. 
Huzzaing crfvds from Florence and Naples would never have 


taken the Quadrilateral if they had beleaguered it for years, and 
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; roved easily that against regular troops GARIBALDI 
oak an of straw. M. Mazzini asks 


himself is an b 
deed with indignation, whether Italy, with a population supe- 
rior to that of Prussia, cannot be trusted to do as much. The 
simple answer is that she cannot. Italians have many noble 
qualities, especially the 
are not yet Prussians. It would be a miracle if they 
ere. Up to the present moment the several provinces of the 
peninsula are scarcely welded together. Italy has no common 
commercial interest, no common system of education, no 
common trade, no common middle-class. Her unity is 
rather an idea than an accomplished fact, and it would be 
ridiculous to expect of her in a campaign the achievements 
performed by Prussia with her Landwehr and her splendid 
military organization. In spite of all this, M. Mazzint 
solemnly adjures the Italians to fight away. But of what wef 
use is their fighting to be? Left to themselves (and M. 
Mazzin1, unless he is inconsistent, must repudiate the notion 
of foreign aid) they are certain to be beaten. This is no dis- 
credit to them, but a mere accident arising from their circum- 
stances. Yet it is folly to fly in the face of circumstances 
when circumstances are too powerful to be combated, and 
Italy acts more wisely in accepting what she can get than in 
refusing everything except an ideal series of victories and a 

It may be conceded that the line of demarcation whieh in all 
probability is to be assigned to the Italian Kingdom might 
be more equitably arranged. _ Unless Italy holds the Trentino, 
she has no valid military frontier in that direction. But the 
Quadrilateral alone is an immense gain to have acquired in 
a short and comparatively bloodless war. The claim to 
Trieste is less reasonable, Trieste, as fur as one can judge 
from appearagces, has no violent wish to be Italian; and 
though, for commercial reasons, Italy desires to possess it, 
it is still more necessary to Austria upon similar grounds. 
It is remarkable that M. Mazzini observes, as usual, only 
the gloomy side of the picture. A few years back he 
would have given a great deal to see Naples and Sicily 
freed from the Bourson yoke, Rome on the eve of libera- 
tion, Venice and Milan rescued from the Austrians, Parma, 
Modena, and Florence disembarrassed of their dukes, and 
the Romagna relieved at once of Austrian and of Papal 
} eg All this has been achieved, and achieved by 

e Piedmontese Monarchy against which he perpetually 
inveighs, at the head of a brave people whom he now 
reproaches with dishonour. M. Mazzini takes the boons of 
fortune a little ungraciously. He does not rejoice over the 
millions who have been liberated, but confines himself to 
complaining that Italy has not got the Trentino, Istria, 
and Friuli. This petulant and dissatisfied tone argues a 
want of practical common sense. M. Mazzint feeds, it seems, 
and likes to feed, upon a grievance. He will not accept the 
olive-branch from the King of Ivary, or congratulate 
his country on its accession of Venetia, or even yo home 
and help her to legislate for her various populations. It 
is for M. Mazzin1 to choose, but his choice seems to us 
deficient both in wisdom and in temper. It is childish to 
isolate oneself from all one’s contemporaries simply because 
one will be content with nothing less than the full measure of 
one’s wishes. Men who are of use in their generation know 
when to acquiesce in tolerable compromises, and though the 
cup of Italy’s good fortune may not yet be brimming over, 
still, as far as her independence goes, the cup is filled pretty 
nearly to the brim. Internal questions only remain for 
solution, and to the solution of these M. Mazzin1 appears 
resolved to contribute nothing but agitation. 


FRANCE AND THE RHINE. 


— ordinary observers of the political state of Europe, the | 


A. position of the French Emperor seems more thickly set 
with difficulties at the present moment than at any previous 
time since his seizure of power. Of course it is a natural 
tendency, on critical occasions, to exaggerate the intricacies 
and hazards of a*situation which, when we have emerged 
from it, presents no such very exceptional aspect. Still, 
when we reflect on the Roman difficulty, the Mexican 
difficult, , the difficulty about the frontier of 1814, and 
the jealousy and uneasiness of a people who are very 
likely to show themselves less wise than their ruler, 
this does not strike us as the most suitable period for 
expatiating on the glories of Imperialism. The evacua- 
tion of Rome and the desertion of the Porg, now so close at 

d, is an operation fraught with serious embarrassment to 
the sovereign of a nation whose men are all vain and whose 


Italians of the North; but they’ 


women are all devout. Besides the mortification incidental to 
the impending collapse of the Mexican Empire, there is the 
yet graver contingency of some disaster befalling the French 
troops on their retirement from the Mexican capital to the 
sea. Then there is the still nearer and more easily realized 
mortification of having been snubbed by the Prussian Minis- 
ter, and, if current rumours be true, of having been somewhat 
ignominiously outwitted by him as well. North Germany is 
bitterly angry with France. South Germany is sullen and 
impotent. Italy is restless and irritated, and almost beside 
herself with spleen against her undesired patron. Certainly 
this does not seem to be the most auspicious moment for 
insisting on the splendid success of the grand Imperial ex- 
periment. Nevertheless, the general results of the Emperor's 
policy are not to be exclusively estimated by reference to 
recent mistakes and misadventures; and a wise Frenchman 
might have admitted, until the unfortunate demand for the 
frontier line of 1814,that the Imperial Government hadplaced 
France in an attitude which was one of considerable dignity, 
if not of the highest possible strength. 


The late member for King’s County wants not only 
Frenchmen, but Englishmen, to admit a great deal more 
than this. Mr. Pore Hennessy, in his recent pamphlet, 
tries to persuade his countrymen both that England is 
much worse off than France, and that she ought to as- 
sist France with all her moral support in recovering the 
Rhine frontier. He points out that in England famous 
contractors and trusted bankers have been falling to the 
ground, while her happy neighbour has not suffered from a 
single financial failure. Then, again, some locomotives used 
in England are manufactured in France, and some of the- 
paper on which English journals are printed is made in. 
French mills, and thus “ the palladium of British liberty has . 
“ its material source in France.” France is “ the first com- 
“ mercial country in the world,” beating, of course, both. 
Great Britain and the United States. More than all this, . 
while Queen Victoria is deploring a wide-spread con- 
spiracy which necessitates the suspension of the Constitution. 
in Ireland, and while our gaols are filled with hundreds of 
political offenders, “‘ the Emperor congratulates his Chambers - 
“on the fact that in 1866 France has neither a single 
“ political offender in her prisons nor a single political refugee — 
“ beyond her frontiers.” All this is moderately true in a 
sense, just as there is a thin varnish of truth of the same sort 
in the comparisons so often made by Mr. Henvessy’s Ultra- 
montane friends between the orderly and paternal government 
of the Pore and the confusion and turmoil existing in some of 
the dominions of the “ King of Sarpinia.” In fact, there is - 
a considerable resemblance in tone between the publications in 
which French Ultramontanes prove to demonstration that the - 
Emperor is bound by the fear of Gop and love of man to assist 
the Pore in recovering all his temporalities, and the pamphlet 
in which Mr. Hennessy proves equally to demonstration 
that England is bound by every consideration of political 
expediency to assist France in getting whatever German 
towns she may think n to the rectification of 
her boundaries. In both cases the writing is pitched in a 
sort of falsetto. We feel that our teacher is heightening and 
suppressing and dodging, seeing too.much in one direction and 
seeing too little in another, using arguments that are not those 
by which he has got his own view, and neatly shirking all the 
real arguments by which his view is opposed. Mr. Hennessy, 
for instance, lays great stress on the sorrow and indignation 
with which the French negotiators saw the left bank of the 
Rhine given to Prussia in 1815, and dwells much on the re- 
reluctance of Prussia to occupy “that uncomfortable and 
“ unsought for position,” in accepting which “she was really 
“ sacrificing herself for the public good.” If Prussia felt the 
same reluctance to keep which Mr. Hennessy says she 
did to take, this might be very well worth saying. 
Only then there would be no occasion to say it, because - 
France would get what she wants without further ado. . 
It is the very fact that Germany insists on keeping the - 
territory in question which makes the controversy what it is. . 
It is for French partisans to show that it is wrong—that is, . 
generally disadvantageous on a balance being struck—for 
Germany to hold the left bank, and that it would be right for 
France to have it, or to seize it by main force. They can 
show this easily enough to their own satisfuction, but the task 
which Mr. Hennessy set himself was to convince Englishmen 
of the soundness of a conclusion so agreeable to French 
national feeling; and this he has not attempted to do in 
the only way in which it could be done—namely, by show- 
ing to us what would be gained to the European State- 
system by the surrender of the left bank of the Rhine to 
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stription. 

As for England’s supporting France in claims of this kind, 
nothing could be less defensible in principle, or more utterly 
irrational in policy. One of the ablest and most thorough- 
going partisans of the alliance between England and France, 
and one who believes that the progress of civilization in the 
West depends on the close maintenance of a cordial agreement 
between the two Powers, yet admits that “an attempt on 
“the Rhine should be clearly recoguised on the part of France’s 
“neighbours as a casus belli.” After all, most people will 


probably take a middle view, not very materially differing © 


from that which, according to Mr. Hennessy, was expressed 
by Lord PatmersTon' in a private conversation with him, 


that “it would be insanity for us to oppose what the French | 
“have such a natural desire to accomplish, but in which we | 


‘‘have not the smallest direct interest one way or the other.” 
Without taking for granted the literal accuracy of Mr. 
Ifennessy’s recollection of a casual conversation, it may per- 
haps be admitted that we should have no urgent grounds for 
opposing the acquisition of the Rhenish provinces by France, 
except the abstract objection that it would be a piece of simple 
rapacity, and therefore would mark a retrograde movement in 
political morality. Still less, however, should we have any 
reason for encouraging or'supporting the French claims. ‘Such 
‘a policy,” we are told,“ would be eminently Conservative,” 
though it is not clear either why it should be Conservative, 
or what special advantage would acerue to the world even if 
it were proved to be so. It may be a’very important point, 
as regards the relations between France and: Prussia, whether 
one or the other possesses the left bank of the river, but 
this cannot very much: affect England. Our single object 
is to have an equilibrium established in Europe which 
will give some reasonable promise of stability; and, now 
that the bearings of the recent war are better understood, 
it is becoming clear that the consolidation of Prussia and 
of Italy helps to place the various Continental Powers in 
this relation to one another. If the much talked-of agree- 
métit between the Prussian Minister and the Emperor 
of the Frenen had been found really to exist, and if Count 
Biswark had stuck to his alleged share in the compact, 
ndbody would havé had any reason to complain, except 
possibly the inhabitants of the transferred districts. English- 
meén’see quite as plainly as the French Liberals that there can 
bé'no stable equilibrium in Europe without a strong France ; 
atid if anybody could prove that France cannot be strong 
Without the Rhine frontier he would be doing something 
t# engage English sympathy for the Freneh demands. But 
nothing can be more preposterous than the notion that 
France catinot exist as a great nation within her present limits. 
Tt is plain’ that France is more compact geographically than 
any other European Power, except England; and England, 
a$* some ingenious persons now tell us, is rather an Asiatic 
Power. How can it be soberly pretended that France requires 
a river barrier on her north-east? Has she not been the 
strongest Power in Europe for the last ten years without it? 
and at present, even in spite of Prussian aggrandizement, 
is she not at least as strong as the strongest? English 
reluctance to sympathize with the territorial ambition of 
our neighbours arises partly perhaps, but in very small 
measure, from the traditional jealousy of French power, 
but much more from a very just feeling that it is this 
kind of claim on the part of France which keeps Europe in a 
chronic condition of uneasiness and unrest, and retards that 
steady and lasting balance in the State-system which it is 
falsely pretended to be the only means of establishing. It is 
to be hoped that the circular which the Marquis pz LavaLettTe 
is said to be about to issue will give fresh grounds for the 
belief that the withdrawal of the demand for the line of 1814 
was meant in good faith. An explanatory assurance of this 
kind would be consistent with that interpretation ef the Im- 
perial ros which is perhaps, on the whole, the most 
probable. Meanwhile Mr. Revrer’s agent sends us a 


telegram of an Imperial decree on the subject of imported 
sugar-candy. 


Fo those poor cockneys who were kept 


THE ART OF ACCIDENTAL SLAUGHTER, 


on the 1st of September, a: particular bs ll sg 

of compensation, reserved. The great Cannon-Street Station 
of the South-Eastern Railway was opened. This ig ‘ 
station which may have its use in the universal econom 
of things, but what that use is it would be hard to 
It is the knot, if we may so say, of what is called a logy. 
line, which might as well never have been tied. As eels 
body knows, in the early days of railways the lines occupying 
the country south of the Thames never thought of crossing 
the Thames at London. Dover, Brighton, Portsmouth—all 
these lines got to Southwark, and no further. On the Surrey 
side of the river the Southampton and Portsmouth railway 
still halts. But the South-Eastern lines have been’ more 
enterprising. ‘They have pierced to the very heart of London 
which is now at Charing Cross. They crossed the Thames 
at old Hungerford Market, and, by making the Charing- 
Cross Station, a great gain to public convenience was ac- 
complished. Nearly the whole of the Continental and South 
Coast traffic entering London was relieved from a dan- 
gerous and difficult street-transit. Not only was the ‘whole 
_ West-end population of London enabled to get to Paris, 
Brighton, or Greenwich with ,ease and expedition by cross- 
ing the Thames at Charing Cross, but the vast hordes of 
| country passengers supplied by the Great Western, North- 
_ Western, and Great Northern, who only wanted to get through 
_ London, traversed it by the quickest route. This was the 
_ raison d’étre of the Charing-Cross Station, and it is an entire 
success. It met a large and pressing necessity. Not content 
_with this eminent gain, the South-Eastern Company were 
resolved to do something still grander, still nobler. As the 
communicated article in the Times says, in the*confused but 
_ grandiloquent verbiage of such compositions, “ Another most 
_ “important link in the network of lines which now traverse 
_ “the metropolis ” was designed—namely, a line which, turning 
| off from that of which we have just spoken at the Borough 
| Market (that is, a few yards from the old London-Bridge 
_ Station), crosses the river near London Bridge, and ends in 
Cannon Street, In other words, supposing the apex of the 
letter A to represent the old London-Bridge Station, the 
_ South-Eastern flings out two feelers across the Thames, one of 
_ which is much longer than the other; the short one, and the 
more Eastern, ending in Cannon. Street, the long and Western 

one ending at Charing Cross. 

Now what is the use of this line? Of course, if it is 
"necessary to “ traverse the metropolis in all directions with a 
| “ network of railways,” the more thoroughly this is done, the 
closer the meshes, the more intricate the ramifications, the 
/more complex the crossings and recrossings, loops and 

knots, the better. On this estimate of public necessities the 
Cannon-Street line and station and |” deserve entire 
commendation. Again, if to bridge the Thames at every 
twenty or thirty yards, and every time with a structure 
in which the engineers only strive to rival each other in 
producing a monstrous fixed pontoon each uglier and more 
abominable than its predecessor, then the second South- 
Eastern bridge over the Thames is a great hit. But it 
is not vindicated on these grounds. It has been constructed 
professedly for the benefit of the stockbrokers and ware- 
housemen and City cletks who frequent the Dulwich and 
Sydenham country, to whom the difference between the 
Bank and London Bridge and the Bank and Cannon 
Street may amount to five minutes, and also for a purpose 
which we will venture to call comic. strange a reason 
never could have entered into any heads save those 
belonging to the noble spirits who have given the world 
the London, Chatham, and Dover, and who deem that 
a line which can be made to cost some 500,000/. per 
mile is the greatest triumph of the railway mind. It is 
really thought that an enormous suecess is achieved by 
affording to passengers between Charing Cross and the City— 
not railway travellers, but the ordinary London folk who walk, 
or take the omnibus or penny steamer—the facility of doing 
this difficult bit of journey by rail. That is to say, they are 
expected to take the train at Hungerford, cross over into 
Surrey, round the slums of Lambeth and the Borough, cross 
the river again into Middlesex, and finally find themselves 
delivered at Cannon Street, 300 yards from the Bank and 
nearly half a mile from the Post Office, and all this 
in léss time—five minutes is stipulated by the authorized 
| time-table — than would have done it by their 
"legs, the ’bus, or the steamer. The joke, as we have 
| said, is to get from Charing Cross to the Bank by cross- 
ing the Thames twiee. All the trimmings and adjuncts 


France, and on what getieral principle, except that of every 
; Power taking as much in every direction as it can: possibly 
= get, France can establish her claim. The only arguments 
in favour of the French recovering the’ left bank are that 
= they are very desirous of it, and that they once had it. The 
arguments against them are, that Germany will not surrender 
it, that’ she is’ strong’ enough to be able to have her own 
= way, and’ that she too may use the plea of possession and pre- 
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of acloak-room. This, however, though it has an ait of novelty, 
is comparatively a poor performance. Ss 
But, as though the railways did not furnish ample faci- 
lities for keeping down the redundant population, the ocean 
puts in its claims to a share in compassing human 
| destruction. It must be by gome subtle compensatory 
law suggested by a Malthusian spirit that all our efforts to 
preserve human life by sanitary measures, improved 
and points constantly shifting, and lever-handles perpetually | drainage, good water, and Health Acts, are neutralized 
working like machinery, with trains incessantly threading | by the prolific ingenuity displayed in the opposite in- 
their difficult way, like shuttles on a loom, at two minutes’ _ terest of the scientific immolation of mankind. What we gain 
interval all day between Cannon Street and Charing Cross, and on the one hand we imperil on the other. A melancholy piete 
twice over the Thames. The only consequences that could of facetiousness has lately been invented in the institution of 
ensue have ensued. The whole thing has been a hopeless and | what is called an ocean race of the clipper tea ships from 
total block ; and, as anglers would say, the line does nothing China to the Thames. The course is only sixteen thousand 
but kink. ‘The average time for doing the distance between | miles ; the competitors are some nine ships, manned and 
Charing Cross and Cannon Street, which would take a mode- owned by a choice collection of idiots who stake hundreds 
rate walker five-and-twenty minutes, has been an hour when- | of lives and hundreds of thousands of pounds of property 
ever the whole journey was accomplished ; but usually passive for the blue ribbon of the sea—a 5o0o/. prize for landing the 
endurance has broken down, and the wearied wayfurers to the | first few chests of new tea. We are told to be in ecsta- 
City have been glad to get stranded in the transpontine dis- cies at this happy consummation of nautical pluck and 
tricts, and the safe recesses about Lant Street and St. Saviour’s skill, in which the two leading ships raced neck and neck— 
Church. And not only was the especial traffic for which this or, we suppose, bowsprit and bowsprit—all the way, and did 
the distance up the Thames within six hours of each 
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-¢-thig huge piece of fun are in keeping with its broad 
to get “a passenger traffic of 
20,000,000 annually.” Ciphers are cheap. The Cannon- 
Street Station has sixty semaphore arms. It has sidings, turn- 
tables, leverage-points, signals, of the most distracting multi- 
licity and variety. Every combination of letter, colour, 
P , and elevation has been employed to introduce the most 


amazing and bewildering tangle for trains east and trains west, 


loop was tied effectually blocked, but the paralysis at the head 
vibrated of course through the whole South-Eastern system. 
From Charing Cross to Greenwich took three hours, and from 
London Bridge to Blackheath about two hours. All these 
moving accidents (only there was no moving in the case) 

roduced, of course, a fearful tornado of indignation letters, 
and the public fury gathered into an indignation meeting at 
the London Tavern. But the courtesy and promises of the 
Station-master, and the urbanity of the well-named Mr. 
‘Secretary SmiLes, seem to have disarmed the growlers, and 
the South-Eastern promises to be very punctual and good for 
the future. 

Happy, we should rather say, are the London travellers in 


creeping about the suburbs at the rate of a mile an hour, or | 


even in being brought to a perfect standstill; the grand con- 
summation of metropolitan traffic is safest perhaps at its 
breakdown. What may come of it when all this intricate 
machinery is at work with its two-minute trains freighted 
with thousands, and all at the merey of the intelligence and 
quickness of a single pointsman or signalman on whose skill 
in unravelling and detecting the precise significance of one out 
of sixty semaphores depends all the difference between safety 
and destruction, it is something hideous to conjecture. We all 
know what has come of intricate networks of lines before this ; 
and as the boast of Cannon Street is to have attained the very 
acme of complexity, it has also reached the very perfection 
of danger. There is no exhausting the fertility of invention 
in providing for railway accidents. Here in London we 
have, in the Cannon-Street extension, done a very pretty 
stroke of business. But they have beat us in the pro- 
vinces. It has been given to Welsh ingenuity to compass 
a positive novelty in the art of the destruction of human 
ife. The scene is laid at Carnarvon, and we scarcely dare 
speak of it except as a piece of fiction, for, if we are 
to believe it at all, it can only be on the grounds of 
the theological paradox — credimus quia impossibile. It 
seems that the line on which it happened is, strictly 
speaking, no line at all. It is an unfinished piece of 
earthwork, uncertified by the Board of Trade authorities, on 
which the contractor thought proper to run a train of ballast 
trucks, with seats constructed of rough boards loosely laid 
across. To this pleasant trip the enterprising contractor in- 
vited 700 excursionists, at 3s. per head, bent on the dear 
delights of a Calvinistic Methodist revival meeting some 
eighteen miles from Carnarvon. Wonderful to say, the 
inevitable catastrophe was reserved for the evening return; 
and even then it would appear to have had for its immediate 
cause the casual or malicious introduction of a stone between 
certain self-acting points—left with no signalman to watch 
them—and the rail. The South-Eastern people hitherto 
have maintained a ghastly precedence by their great per- 
formance at Staplehurst, when they destroyed a railway 
by taking up a rail or two as if for the express purpose of 
ensuring an unrivalled catastrophe; but to run trains on a 
road before it is made, as was said of General Wape’s mili- 
tary road, is something far better. It is gratifying to learn 
that this interesting innovation in railway management is, in 
the judgment of the coroner's jury, quite compatible with 

exercise of “ due caution and vigilance by all the officials.” 
Not a bad thing, again, is reported from Plymouth. Here, 
after a break-down of some train, the disabled and wounded 
engine was left on the battle-field; and of course the express 
train dashed into it. The only casualty was the smashing up 


| 
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other. Of course it is a happy thought, and quite a 
novelty in the undeveloped art of getting up shipwrecks. 
No doubt it will fire the emulation of the Kailway Com- 
ee and a pleasant rivalry will be established between 
and and sea in the number of victims. What is odd is the 
inconsistency of leading-article writers. When the London 
was lost, all:sorts of jeremiads were written on the folly of 
encountering the Bay of Biscay with too much sail; but + 
for ninety-nine days, nine crews carry on a press of canvass, 
often on their beam-ends, and with the sea constantly sweeping 
their decks, the captains disregarding every danger of wind 
and current, and boldly reckless of all but speed, they are 
saluted with universal plaudits and the frenzied exultation 
of the Daily Telegraph. We would only hint that if the 
Taeping and Ariel “happen to be lost,” possibly the under- 
writers may have something to say about “the Great Ship 
“ Race from China.” 


THE USES OF FICTION. 


M®. MILL has said, in one of his Dissertations, that the only 
AM two modes in which an individual mind could hope to 
exercise much direct influence upon the minds of contemporaries 
were as a member of Parliament or as the editor of a London news- 
paper. This limitation may have been correct enough when Mr. 
Mill made it some thirty years ago, but we think there can be 
little doubt that in these days a third influence ought to be added 
to the list—namely, that of the popular novelist. It is perhaps 
scarcely necessary to say that we refer exclusively to novelists 
who, by profound reflection or a quick natural insight into cha- 
racter and life, have arrived at something like consistent and 
manageable theories of the social conditions which surround them ; © 
and not to novelists whose chief claim to popularity is the skill 
with which they can keep the reader, for so many hundred pages, 
in’ suspense as to whether the charming heroiuve has really mur- 
dered her first husband, or what may be her exact relationship to 
the mysterious orphan. Novels which depend for their success 
upon ingenuity of this kind may be classed with clever conjuring 
tricks, fearful ascents up spiral staircases, tremendous headers into 
unseen feather-beds, or any other feats whose sole object is to 
excite and amuse. ‘They enable any one in want of occupation to 
get through so many hours without being bored ; and hence the 
large demand which nowadays exists for them among the con- 
stantly increasing class, popularly typified by young ladies and 
guardsmen, who take to light literature, as rich men take to 
politics, or any other profession, merely as a means of killing time. 
But a novelist who has clear and definite views upon the 
social or other problems of contemporary life may, it appears to 
us, exercise in these days a scarcely less direct, though obviously 
a less immediate, influence upon his than either of the two 
classes formerly singled out by Mr. Mill. Indeed, he owes his 
influence, in some measure, to the very cause which apparently 
induced Mr. Mill to make this limitation—namely, to the fact 
that, from the countless multitude of books yearly issuing from 
the press, it is generally considered necessary to have a superficial 
acquaintance with so many authors that it becomes impossible 
thoroughly to master the doctrines of anyone. Liven the best 
books are, as a rule, “ bolted”—rarely, after Bacon’s advice, 
“ chewed” ; and there is, accordingly, no process of intellectual 
digestion sufficient to leave a permanent effect upon the mind. 
The effect is scarcely more durable than that made by one forcible 
article in a daily newspaper, or one telling speech in Parliament; 
and, inasmuch as articles and speeches innumerable may 
given in succession to the public in the time that it takes 
to mature and produce one thoughtful book, the author 
has no chance whatever against the journalist or the politician. 
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This complaint of Mr. Mill's may be applicable to books written 
solely for instruction, especially if they rise beyond the level of 
the ordinary popular point of view. ks of this class may as 
well be left un altogether as bolted, for any permanent 
rag effect they can produce upon the mind. Indeed, — are 
better left unread, since a too hasty A evn will not merely leave 
the reader as ignorant as it found him, which would involve 
nothing worse than loss of time, but will expose him to what 
Plato pronounced the most dangerous of all forms of ignorance— 
the ignorance of one’s ignorance. But Mr. Mill’s theory does not 
appear to us to be applicable to the novel, since, unlike a didactic 
work, it may be bolted, and Po leave upon the mind a perfectly 
clear and lasting impression of the doctrine itis intended to convey. 
The reasons of this are obvious. The doctrine is not clothed in 
abstract conceptions which, to be fully and clearly comprehended, 
require thoughtful reflection, but in concrete instances which 
come home at once to the feeblest comprehension. It may, more- 
over, be spread over along and varied series of incidents, each more 
or less remotely illustrative of it, and this with a diffuseness and 
amplification which would be utterly inadmissible in a philoso- 
phical treatise. To borrow Archbishop Whately’s simile, just as 
food must have bulk as well as nutriment, the stomach requiring 
a “certain degree of distention ” to enable it to act properly, so do 
the generality of minds assimilate knowledge far more readily and 
perfectly if it is spread for them over a tolerably ~~ surface, 
than if it is concentrated, no matter how clearly and forcibly, in 
small compass. And although, as we have already observed, the 
novelist must exercise a less immediate influence than the jour- 
nalist or the oe he has, on the other hand, this advant 
over them, if he be a popular writer of the first class, that he 
addresses a far larger audience among that educated portion of the 
community who do most to create public opinion on important 
questions of the day. A really first-rate novel is read, sooner or 
later, by almost every one with any pretensions to education, while 
there ere thousands of educated people who only occasionally 
interest themselves in a newspaper article or a political speech. 
The great majority of women, while they make it a point of 
honour to read the first, rarely trouble themselves about the two 
last, and the share which women contribute to the formation of 
public opinion on all really fundamental questions is far greater 
than it appears. 

But it is indirectly—in subtle and permanent impressions upon 
the whole character, not in the direct formation of this or that 
special opinion—that the influence of a novelist of high order is 
most ecm A exercised upon his age. It is astonishing how 
little Englishmen, as a rule, appreciate the tendency of the novel 
to develop imagination, or rather, how little importance they 
attach to the cultivation of this faculty. Nine fathers out of ten, 
for instance, would far rather see their children absorbed in scien- 
tific experiments with the microscope, or puzzling their brains 
over tough botanical names, than poring over one of Scott’s 
novels. fn some families the last amusement is strictly inter- 
dicted, and in nearly all it is rather tolerated than encouraged, 
as an inevitable concession to the great truth that boys will 
be boys. Even this amiable concession is confined to the 
well-to-do classes; and works of fiction are regarded, like in- 
digestible sweetmeats and heavy puddings, as unwholesome 
luxuries only to be adventured upon by the rich. Few teachers 
would have courage enough to countenance the startling he- 
resy that the child of a poor man is not grievously wasting 
his time if he devotes to works of imagination hours that 
might be occupied in acquiring a knowledge of chemistry or 
mechanics. It may be sound enough, as an educational theory, 
that the development of the imaginative faculty should pe 
that of the faculties which natural science is best adapted to train. 
But then this theory assumes that imagination has uses which 
make its development worth aiming at; and the ordinary notion of 
the so-called practical mind, the commonest type of the English 
ind, is that imagination may be all very wall for those who want 
to be poets or artists or novelists, but that it is a gift rather dan- 
gerous than otherwise to those who would qualify themselves 
for more lucrative or more substantial professions. It may be a 
question, it is said, how far even the son of the rich man, who has 
his way in the world smoothed before him, ought deliberately to 
be encouraged in the cultivation of a faculty so likely to give him 
a romantic and unbusiness-like turn of mind; but there can be no 
question that it is absurd to encourage the indulgence of such 
vagaries in the poor. The practical people who hold this view 
strangely enough overlook the strictly practical effects of imagina- 
tion upon character and the conduct of life. We mean more espe- 
cially that kind of imagination which it is the direct and immediate 
tendency of fiction to educe and strengthen, and which we may 
call the dramatic imagination—“ the power by which one human 
being enters into the mind and circumstances of another,’ or 
which “enables us, by a voluntary effort, to conceive the absent 
as if it were pent the imaginary as if it were real, and to 
clothe it in the feelings which, if it were indeed real, it would 
bring along with it.” This is the power which fiction does most 
to foster, which can be cultivated to its proper perfection only 
when the mind still retains the plasticity and impressibility of 
youth, and the strictly practical consequences of which are al - 
gether overlooked when it is treated as if it were of no market- 
able value to any one but the intellectual artist. Fanciful as to 
some may appear the connection between the want of this drama- 
tic faculty and the prevalence of crime among the poorer classes, 
there can be no doubt that a large proportion of ceimes aze disectly 


Stanley, who has devoted much time od labour to 
bearing upon the condition of the rer population, and wh 
rarely delivers an opinion which he not matured, ‘ He holds 
that the sudden, and sometimes almost unintelligibl 
gible, acts of 
brutal violence for which the very poor are comparativel: 
notorious, are for the most part due to the fact that the erj ng 
like a mere animal, cannot “conceive the absent as if it were 
present ”—cannot bring before his mind, with lifelike distinc 
the fatal results that must follow from his crime. The temptation 
is visibly present before him; his punishment lies in the unseen 
future. Upon this incapacity is based the only philosophical 
defence of public executions. They impress vividly upon the 
popular mind consequences which it has not imagination enough 
to picture for itself. We have instanced the poorer classes simp 
because their case exhibits most forcibly the practical value at 
imagination, and an extreme case does as well as any other for the 
urpose of illustration. But of course the same principle applies, 
in greater or less degree, to all classes and professions, ination 
is often most wanted in those pursuits from which the “ ractical 
mind” would be most anxious to exclude it. It is, for instance 
about the last quality which would be considered desirable for a 
statesman by Englishmen of the class who despise novels as con- 
veying unpractical, unmarketable knowledge, and who would 
think a taste for mechanics a far more promising symptom in the 
outhful mind than a taste for Ivanhoe, Yet it is to Lord 
alhousie’s want of imagination that an historian of Mr. Kaye's 
ability attributes the fatal policy that led to the Indian mutiny. 
In his Life of Lord George Bentinck, Mr. Disraeli declares this 
same defect to have been the weak point in the political genius of 
Sir Robert Peel; and Mr. Mill finds the defect Vitiating the 
whole philosophical system of so great a thinker as Bentham. 
The use of fiction in developing what we have called dramatic 
imagination has a scarcely less important bearing upon the moral, 
than we have seen it to have upon the intellectual, side of cha- 
racter. Deficiency in the two great social virtues, justice and 
benevolence, is less often due to conscious dishonesty or heartless- 
ness than to inability to “ enter into the mind and circumstances” 
of the suffering or the injured—to look at the matter not ex- 
clusively from your own, but also from his, point of view. People 
cry over fictitious suffering in a novel who hear almost un- 
moved of the far worse miseries actually inflicted by our work- 
house system upon the _— ‘A superficial observer may pronounce 
euch people guilty of sham sentiment, and assert that they sym- 
pathize so readily with fictitious woe merely because it threatens 
no demand upon the pocket. But a more charitable, and certainly 
not less philosophical, explanation of their inconsistency is that 
the imagination of the novelist brings far more vividly before them 
the suffering which is fictitious than their own imagination can 
bring the suffering which has the advantage of being real. It is 
certainly odd that good and pious people should wage such 
strenuous war against a class of writings which contribute perhaps 
more than any other of all 
and piety, the power of en an y sympathy. How far 
to what should be their other great 
function, that of elevating the character by setting before the 
reader great aims and ennobling conceptions of life, must de- 
pend very much upon whether the author is prepared to make 
acertain sacrifice of popularity. It is perhaps impossible for a 
writer of fiction to work on a level much above the or< na- 
tional character, the average aspirations and pursuits of the 
day, and yet remain generally popular. And, since popu- 
larity means money—and novels, like most other things, are, 
as a rule, made to sell—there is an almost insuperable 
temptation to endeavour to keep on a level with, and refi 
the national sentiment, rather than to endeavour to raise 
refine it. The larger and more varied the number of readers, the 
ater becomes the necessity of consulting average tastes. This 
is, we think, the main cause why most of the popular fiction of 
the present day is so intensely commonplace in its general tone— 
why it so studiously avoids whatever borders on the heroic. The 
noblest novel that our generation has yet seen, Romola, is by no 
means popular; we might almost say that it is unpopular, con- 
sidering its author’s commanding reputation. And in Felix Holt 
the same great writer has no doubt sacrificed popularity in pre- 
senting a hero for whom the money-making, pushing “ gigmanity 
of this age has so little sympathy. But although contemporaneous 
fiction is so far obliged to abdicate its proper functions and refrain 
from working counter to national prejudice, it may still claim the 
credit of reflecting the healthiest and heartiest aspects of the national 
character ; for the sensational trash which is just now all the rage 
seems only an excrescence which will pass away as suddenly as it 
ap . And the be we practical age scarcely does sufficient 
justice to the beneficial influence which fiction, even when it works 
only at the average level, may exercise upon the national mind. 


TACT. 
bo grmed is usually spoken of as if it were a virtue, but in reali 


it is nothing of the kind. It can scarcely be said to be m 
more than the faculty of moving through the world without _ 


| but which may be used, and is 


friction—a faculty which for practical both | 


| —=—=—_— traceable to the criminal’s inability to realize, with sufficient vivid 
| ness to serve asa deterrent, the ultimate consequences of his act. 
t 
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vil. Some men have a turn for going through life like 
porcupine, with every single ui on end. 
is a sort of snuffy Scotch way of looking at things, which 
shows itself in saying the wrong ge Bay: principle, at the 
wrong time and to the wron, people. om this point of view 
tact would probably be considered as a species of moral and social 
crime; and some persons go so far as to consider it a religious duty 
to have no tact, and are inclined to think that the text wh 
tells us that the Apostle was all things to all men must be erro- 
neously translated, and must have meant something entirely different 
in the original Greek. And the spectacle presented by tacticians 
js nxt always so agreeable as to put such straight-backed theolo- 
vians and moralists entirely a court. Tact does not — 

men to heaven, and it a many men to a place 
which may, for the sake of euphony, foealled the antipodes of 
heaven. In endeavouring to avoid offence to their fellow- 
creatures, they sacrifice a principle or a duty, and end by insensi- 
bly slidin, down the soft and smooth decline down which those 
descend who are always for making all things pleasant. Famili- 
arity with such a spectacle induces preachers and essayists to 
“undervalue tact, just as men of the world are disposed to over- 
rate it. The truth is, as we began by saying, that it is not a 
virtue, nor, on the other hand, is it a vice. Like many other 
faculties, it takes its moral hue from the circumstances of each 
case; but it does not of necessity imply any state of moral 
character at all. It is solely and purely a capacity of getting 
easily along, and of managing the idiosyncrasies and peculi- 
arities of those among whom our lot is cast—a power of making 
the most of the stream when it is with us, and the least 


of the stream when it is against us. If we wish to find out | 


the moral colour of such a power, the first thing to be done 
is to distinguish between its several kinds. For tact is of the 
epicene gender. There is a male tact and a female tact, and 

e two are independent of one another. It is impossible to 

tact without possessing an insight into the character and 
eelings of one’s fellow-men ; but this insight may be either of an in- 
tellectual or a sympathetic sort. One can see by experience how 
entirely a clever man’s tact differs often from the tact of a refined 
woman. A woman’s is made up chiefly of keen and sensitive 
feeling with which shrewdness and mental grasp have nothing to do. 
Some kind of natural instinct enables her to sympathize with the 
ing sensations of those about her, and, in virtue of an internal 
sense, which is just as real a sense for her as her sense of touch or 
sight, she can throw herself into the mood and frame of mind of 
those whom she is-near. This capacity a woman acquires partly 
from the ordinary training of women, which quickens their sensi- 
bility, and partly from the habit of observing and studying small 
matters which is a necessity of their social and domestic life. 
They gain by long practice the power of catching looks, gestures, 
and shades of expression in the face or in the eye, which less ex- 
ienced observers never would notice; and their womanl 
eelings eke out the powers of observation. It is scarcely a fres 
step for them to throw themselves in sympathy into the feelings 
of the — whose countenance and language they have been 
accurately reading, and their tact accordingly rests on the double 
foundation of fine feeling and accurate perception. It consists 
indeed mainly in the power of understanding and appreciating 
= No woman who is a good specimen of wunanieel can 
to witness suffering, and mental suffering is, of all descriptions 
of pain, the most distressing to a generous spectator. The feminine 
tact, accordingly, with which many women and some few men are 
endowed, lies in a nervous sympathy with pain, a cai ity for 
discerning at a distance the path that leads towards the pain of 
others, and an instinctive aversion to following it. 

There is another kind of tact, which may be called male tact in 
opposition to female, which springs not from the heart so much as 
from the head. Female tact helps those who have it to be 
pleasant a to shine in society, to mould and animate con- 
versation, and to avoid everything of the nature of a personal contre- 
temps. Male tact depends on the power of reading character. Though 
the observation of women is both accurate and minute, it aids 
them rather to understand the feelings of those into contact with 
whom they are brought, than to form a just and complete esti- 
mate of their cee gee or their ruling passions. This latter 
and more thorough insight into character requires a real know- 

of the world, and an acquaintance with the ordinary habits 

and actions of men, which women cannot and ought not to desire 
to possess. It would not be of much value to them if it 
were theirs. The art of management is distinct from the art 
of pleasing, and a managing woman is not as much an ornament 
to her sex as a woman who by her sensitiveness knows how to 
charm and to sympathize. But the tact that is of advantage in 
the oy | conduct of the affairs of men is based rather on intel- 
lectual than on moral qualities. It is a sort of fine intellectual sense, 
which may be made finer every day, like other senses, by use. The 
ideal diplomatist, the ideal orator, and the ideal man of the world 
may be taken as its type and representative. Their touch is some- 
eS as soft and velvety as a woman’s, and there is something of 

& woman's sensibility about it, only that it depends less on a 
reluctance to give pain than on a clear perception of what will 
move, and persuade, and attract. It is not easy to draw the 
line severely between these two species of tact. They ap- 
proximate towards and run into one another. But that 
re is a real and tangible difference between the two becomes 
‘apparent if we only consider for a moment the various and dis- 
sunilar ters to which tact is seen united. If tact were made 


up entirely of sympathy, one would expect to find it joined in- 
P bl y 


variably to a warm Pp ic heart. No expectation 
could be more belied by fact. People who have tact, as often as 
not, are cold, calculating, and heartless, Like consummate actors, 
they are so accustomed to fling themselves into the position of the 
hour that every situation passes equally lightly over them, and 
they are everything by turns and nothing long. They have we 4 
forgotten to-morrow the person whom they have taken 

pains to conciliate to-day. Their life isa long course of hypo- 
crisy, though the hypocrisy loses half its ugliness when one 
considers that it is unconscious and undesigned. Such characters. 
are not unfrequently the very type of cruelty. For it is a great 
mistake to — that cruel people, as an invariable rule, are. 
devoid of sensibility. On the contrary, their sensibilities are 
often keen enough, only pros happen at the same time unfor- 
tunately to be shortlived and fugitive. Cruelty, therefore, is by. 
no means an unfrequent concomitant of tact. Even among. 
women the ill-omened union of the two is sometimes seen. But. 
among men, whose tact is rather intellectual than moral, the. 
conjunction of the two seemingly incongruous qualities is very 
common. The art of managing men continually goes hand in 
hand with t and remarkable insensibility, and diplomatists 
accordingly figure as the embodiment of cruelty quite as much as 
they are the embodiment of tact. 

It is to be noticed that tact is one of the very few characteristics 
that are almost entirely independent of age. Children often have 
a far greater share of tact than grown-up men and women. As 
men advance in life they acquire more and more ience of © 
character, but they become more and more en in them- 
selves and in their own pursuits, and have less leisure or inclina- 
tion to devote to the observation of others, Middle age blunts the 
sensibilities. When the bloom of life is over, and when one has 
enjoyed the first flavour of romance and the novelty of social 
intercourse, men grow lazy and careless about restraining them- 
selves; personal crotchets and unsociable habits fix themselves on 
them, and they become more careless about pleasing those they meet. 
As the use of the sense lessens, the sense itself decays. Tact, as 
its name implies, is only a fine touch, and the fineness of the touch 
diminishes as it ceases to be refined by constant employment and 
occupation. All the knowledge of character and of the world 
which one adds to one’s store as one increases in age does not make 
up for the declension of sensibility. Nobody can be a master of the - 
science of tact without being able to be, or to seem, enthusiastic; 
Nor can enybody be a master of it without devoting his thoughts 
to the observation of his friendsand acquaintances. As their years 
advance, men and women show Gnalen more and more disin- 
clined for either effort. It does not seem worth while studying 
either the peculiarities or the faults of others, and one naturally 
prefers to give up one’s undivided attention to the gratification of 
one’s own. For this reason the tact of young men is often equal, 
if not superior, to the tact of theirelders. They blunder constantly 
from ignorance of the world, but they do not blunder so often 
from carelessness as to the feelings of others. Tact with women 
lasts longer into the afternoon of life. The reason probably is that 
women have more to gain by cultivating and preserving it. A 
vast portion of a woman’s happiness depends upon her social powers. 
If she has not the faculty of making and of keeping together a 
circle of friends and of acquaintances, it is her lot to be subjected: 
to incessant mortifications, and for the sake of her ambition she 
remains attentive up to the last to the art of pleasing. Her ambi- 
tion and her success depend on it, and when she ceases to care 
to attract, it is always at a time when she ceases to have any in- 
terests on this side of the grave. Masculine ambition is of a 
different sort, and its realization is not so dependent on the social 
qualities of its possessor. Men succeed in life by being powerful, 
and rich and clever, or by having those who are powerful and rieh. 
to back them, not by making themselves agreeable companions ; and 
the polish they put on when they enter society imperceptibly and 
gradually wears off. Selfishness comes over them; and though 
men who are selfish may have tact if they make it a study and 
a profession, selfish men cannot have tact naturally, unless their 
selfishness is made up of an excessive sensibility and self-conscious- _ 
ness. Professional tacticians accordingly may be of any age; but tact, 
the natural and spontaneous article which is the product of refine- 
ment and sonaibilit , belongs to an earlier and ante-middle-age 


period. 


PHILOSOPHERS AND NEGROES. 


iG is not a mere accident which has made the two chief leaders. - 
of opinion in the rising generation take exactly opposite 
sides about the conduct of the late Governor of Jamaica. Mr. 
Mill and Mr. Carlyle take opposite sides in most matters, from 
niggers down to metaphysics. They only agree in being tho- 
roughly in earnest about everything that they take up, and this 
oie merit of sincerity has been the secret of the impression 
which each of them has made upon the minds of young men. 
For young. men commonly care a great deal more for sincerity than 
for the direction in which it is shown, though they like it all 
the better if, as is the case with both these writers, it diverges 
as much as possible from the orthodox and approved track. 
Mr. Mill is thoroughly sincere in hating the good despot, 
and Mr. Carlyle is equally thoroughgoing in his detestation 
for negroes. In the American war, the former felt that 
the whole question of free government all over the world 
was at stake in the contest, while the latter yowed that 


the sinrple differeuee between North and South was that the 
South preferred hiring their servants for life, while the North 
took theirs by the quarter. In the Jamaica controversy, 
the one declares that the Governor deserves hanging, while the 
other is lost in admiration at the truly heroic energy with which 
the Governor had his vile niggers whipped, hung, bayoneted, 
chopped up, burnt out of house and home, and otherwise suitably 
admonished that there is no room for such black rascals in the 
t Everlasting Yea. Here is a murderer, says the representa- 
tive of Westminster. Here is your true king, your kinig, your 
can-ning man, your hero, cries the representative of the Eternities 
and the Sorrowful Silent Spheres. Mr. Eyre has been legally 
guilty of murder, says the one. Away. with your horsehair and 
= wiggeries, says the other ; he has saved the island, and proved 
imself a real captain of men; no phantasm captain, no Islington 
gigman, no heeder of doggeries. The public meanwhile has not 
much eitherof the extreme champions. People do not 
want Mr. Eyre to be tried, and still less do they desire, with Mr. 
Kingsley, that he should be raised to the House of Lords. It is 


- very right to detest formulas and shams, but, after all, the formula 


which prevents the true Hero, the Man who Can, from hanging 
you up at five minutes’ notice, is not a thing without its uses. 
And though a Jamaica negro’s life may be a sham from the point 
of view of the Immeansities, still it is a sort of reality to the creature 
himself. But then, of course, Mr. Carlyle is a great humourist, 
arid on the humouristic side there is a good deal to be got out of 
the noise and fuss that has been made about a few “ two-forked 
radishes,” black radishes, strung up in the air. If one is given 
up to listening to the Heavenly Sphere-Music, why the shrieks 
and yells of a score of niggers, under the lashes of a scourge 
made of pianoforte wire, naturally fall on deaf, inattentive ears. 
If you are busy worshipping Sorrow in the abstract, plainly you 
cannot be troubled with the vulgar concrete sorrows of a wretch 
who has just had her husband hung up and her own back well 
scored with a cat-o’-nine-tails. Lesides, Mr, Carlyle has pro- 
pounded a universal poser which makes very short work of any 
tearful claim for sympathy on the part alike of negroes and white 
folk. Rights! he exclaims somewhere, Why what right had’st 
thou even ¢o be? And this is very pertinent under certain cir- 
cumstances ; only as people do find themselves here, perhaps they 
are wise in trying to make themselves as comfortable as may 
be, and in requesting their neighbours at least to leave them 
to conduct this process in peace, provided they do no harm to 
other people. A man may have no right to be, but one is 
no better off than another as to this original title to existence ; 
and as all stand equal so far, the right to prevent another 
from being turns on considerations of what is best to be done 
now that we are all here. And the experience of mankind goes 
to show, first, that laws forbidding the random taking of life are 
good things; and second, that obedience to the laws is also 
a good thing. Mr. Mill says that Mr. Eyre has broken English 
law and violated its spirit, and therefore that he ought to be 
punished. But of course Mr. Carlyle will have notlting to do with 
conclusions that come of logic-chopping and reasoning, and vile 
Benthamite talk of expediency and greatest possible happiness. 
At the last meeting of the Committee of the Eyre Defence and 
Aid Fund, Mr. Carlyle found an ally in Mr. Ruskin. As the two 
writers who exercise most influence over young men have views 
about Jamaica, it is not surprising that they should be joined by 
the favourite writer of young ladies. The worst of it is that, 
while there is always something at the bottom of what Mr. 
Carlyle says in his most fantastic moods, there is never any- 
thing at all at the bottom of what Mr. Ruskin has been saying 
for the last five years. He has been producing volume after 
volume of windy purple declamation, without a single specific hint 
as to how he would set about the task of making the world better 
—except, by the way, the truly fertile and profound suggestion 
that good little boys and girls should be formed into orders of 
chivalry. This is the one grain of precious wheat out of bi 
bushels of Sesame and Lilies, and Crowns of Wild Olive, an 
Ethics of the Dust, and all sorts of other farragos, One knew very 
well, not which side he would take up, for that would be impos- 
sible to predict, but the kind of stuff which he would be sure to 
talk, on whichever side he talked it. There was pretty certain 
one felt, to be something about the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway. Mr. Ruskin’s anger against the disfigurements 
inflicted on London and the suburbs by railways is very hot in- 
deed. The connection between the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway and negroes was not easy for a plain man to see, but Mr. 
Ruskin is not to be baffled by any difficulties of this sort. So 
it appears that he began by saying that he hated all cruelty and 
injustice, by whomsoever inflicted or suffered, and from this he 
vances straight into the Metropolitan Extensions. “ He would 
sternly reprobate,” he said, “the crime which dragged a black 
family from their home to dig your fields; and more sternly the 
crime which turned a white family out of their home, that 
a might drive by a shorter road over their hearth.” That 
is to say, metropolitan extension is positively a worse crime 
than ‘slavery. The promoter whose line obliges a working-man 
to go and live somewhere else is actually more guilty than if 
he were a slave-trader. The horrors of the Middle Passage were 
less worthy of reprobation than the horrors of having to move 
from here to the street round the corner, or, in extreme cases, 
from a filthy room in a crowded purlieu to a clean room in an 
airy suburb. Mr. Ruskin reprobates more gue A shareholder 
ina metropolitan railway than a slaveholder. ‘This was pretty 
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well for a beginning—too well in fact. 

uskin did his best now and again to get w ‘ f 
The removal of Mr. Eyre was “an aa Netent Ghat 
which had not hitherto ‘its parallel in history.” More than th 
“it was the act—as this threat of prosecution was the —of 
nation blinded by its avarice to al true valour and vistas 4 
haunted therefore by phantoms of both ; it was a suicidal ata 
people which, for the sake of filling its pockets, would pour mortal 
venom into all its air and all its streams; would shorten the lives 
of its labourers by thirty years a life, that it might get its needle- 
packets 2d. each cheaper; would communicate its liberty to 
foreign nations by forcing them to buy poison at the cannon’s 
mouth; and prove its chivalry by Sidaking in panic from 
the side of a people being slaughtered, though a eople who 
had given them their daughter for their future mr and 
then would howl in the frantic collapse of their decayed consciences 
that they might be permitted righteously to reward with ruin the 
man who had dared to strike down one seditious leader and rescue 
the lives of a population.” Poor Mr. Carlyle, as he sat listening. 
to this torrent of atrocious nonsense, must have felt the full force 
of his favourite doctrine, that Silence is indeed golden, though 
Speech may be brazen. But the funniest point was to come. 

e orator, after ve his angry passions rise in this fearful 

way, and vehemently declaring that the anti-Eyre feeling was 
natural in a nation thus diabolically sordid, wicked, vile, hellish 
&e. &c., coolly says in the next sentence—* Whether this ery 
and the feeling which it represented were indeed the voi 
and the thought of the English people, it was now to be 
asked.” But, in the name of justice and common sense, ought 
not the question to have been asked first, and the vituperation 
to have come after? You are a k of sordid, avaricious, 
bloodthirsty, cowardly, mean hounds, says Mr. Ruskin to his 
fellow-countrymen, in a transport of patriotism ; and your feeling 
about Mr. Eyre is all of a piece with the rest of your villany; 
and now, by the way, I come to the question, quite subsidiary 
from a rhetorical point of view, whether in truth this is your 
feeling ? for my part I don’t much think that it is, For Mr, 
Ruskin, with unsurpassed effrontery, after talking about Mr. Eyre’s 
suspension as the act of a whole nation sunk in baseness, as we 
have seen, and after saying in the next breath that it was a 
question whether it was the act of the nation, concluded by ex- 
ressing his belief ‘that “it was not the voice of the whole 
English people, and that there was another opinion of theirs yet 
to be taken in the matter.” “If not,” he wound up by saying, “ if 
this proved to be indeed the English mind, the condemnation or 
acquittal of Mr. Eyre were matters of very small moment ; for the 
time would then assuredly have come for the bringing of the English 
people themselves to a trial in which judgment would not require 
to be petitioned for.” Would then have come! What, then, 
was the force of that terrific indictment against the nation which 
insisted on having its needle-packets cheapened by twopence each, 
and pouring mortal venom, and forcing people to buy poison at the 
cannon’s mouth, and all the rest of it? ere was no contingent 
“if” here. Judgment was actually pronounced. The act was 
distinctly and categorically called “ the suicidal act of a people” 
of cowards and ruffians. And yet it appears still to be an open 
question, first, whether it was the act of the people at all, with the 
admitted probability that it was not; and secondly, whether we 
are such cowards and ruffians after all. Surely Mr. Ruskin’s 
reason must have caught fire a little prematurely, as Governor 
Eyre’s effigy had done at Clerkenwell. It was quite a comfort 
to find that the English nation, who had been first of all tried, 
convicted, sentenced, and hung by the neck till they were dead, 
were perfectly lively and reputable again by the end of the 
oration. The folly of Clerkenwell was bad enough, but it was not 
half so bad as the folly of which two at least of the literary class, 
Mr. Kingsley and Mr. Ruskin, have been guilty on the same 
subject. But there are two sorts of nonsense. There is } ove 
after-dinner nonsense, which makes pa laugh in spite of their 
anger, and this was the effect of what Mr. Kingsley said at 
Southampton. Mr. Ruskin’s is of that acrid offensive kind which 
fills the Teens with disgusted pity. Mr. Eyre is unfortunate in 
his champions, and his only consolation must be that he is less so 
in his assailants, 


THE POOR-LAW MEDICAL OFFICERS AND DR. SMITH. 


ene cause of Poor-law Reform has lately had to struggle 
against a variety of unforeseen misfortunes. Its advocates 
were prepared for everything that could aroma befall them on 
the side of local obstructiveness, After fighting a majority of the 
Boards of Guardians throughout the country for a good many 
years past, they were not likely to look for any special interven- 
tion in their own favour, or to expect that their opponents would 
be miraculously led to see the propriety of doing justice or loving 
mercy. Prejudice, self-sufficiency, and sordid brutality have been 
too common characteristics of our system of local self- ernment 
to give rise either to surprise or discouragement. We calculate 
upon their existenee with so much confidence that nothing dis- 
turbs our reckoning’ more than an occasional instance of their 
absence. It might have been thought that, in the creation of 
these obstacles, the malice of Fortune had been glutted. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the capricious goddess has been consistent for 
once in her dislikes, and has plagued the reformers with the 
further evil of divisions in their own ranks, ‘The instinct of the 
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purse and the jealousy incident to the possession of petty power | 
combine to give the. workhouse authorities the heilies of 
unity of purpose, and it might have been thought that the 
consciousness of this fact would have secured a corresponding 
unity on the part of their adversaries. Instead of this, ever. 
es of dissension has reigned without challenge. In Whiteh; 
Frece chaos hus come again. President makes war against Pre- 
sident, — or against inspector, medical officer against medical 
officer. Mr. Hardy seems destined to illustrate Mr. Lincoln’s 
story in his own person, and to make us feel all the disadvantages 


moment underrate the many virtues of the new chief of the Poor- 
Law Board. He is an admirable county magistrate, and his | 
standard of Parliamentary eloquence is just that which becomes a | 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions. His safe theological theories 
and his unobtrusive theological practice are exactly suited to re- 
commend him as the representative of Heads of Houses. In 
quieter times we have no doubt he would have administered his 
department with average though undistinguished success. As | 
it was, however, he had the chance of doing a good deal more 
than this. He took the command at the very moment that 
Mr. Villiers had brought his forces into order of battle, 
sketched out the plan of the engagement, and all but opened 
fire upon the enemy. All the materials of war had been got, 
together, all the facts were marshalled ready to hand, all the 
needful public feeling had been aroused, and Mr. Hardy had 
only to continue the fight that was just beginning and claim the 
honour of the certain victory. Unfortunately, however, for his 
own reputation and for the administration of the Poor-law, he 
must needs choose to be original at the very moment when a wiser 
itician would have been content to be a copyist. He preferred 
to treat instead of fighting, professed himself satisfied with the 
statutory powers which his predecessor had declared to be insuf- | 
ficient, and proposed to trust to the co-operation of the local 
authorities for the redress of those local abuses of which they had 
been the principal authors. In order to carry out this change of 
tactics, he very naturally proceeded to get rid as quickly as pos- 
sible of the inconvenient subordinate upon whose Reports Mr. 
Villiers had principally founded his conviction of the necessity for 
fresh legislation. It is something, no doubt, to get a Minister 
who thinks for himself, but we wish that in this instance Mr. 
Hardy would have permitted his predecessor to think for him, or else 
that party arrangements had allowed some less daring statesman 
to take the chief seat at the Poor-Law Board. A determination 
to find out the abuses of the Poor-law all over again may supply | 
admirable training for the President’s own mind, while the ex- 
eriment of calling the main promoters of them to help him in 
alin aremedy may supply admirable training for the Guardians ; 
but we fancy that the humbler function of taking up his pre- 
decessor’s work where it had been laid down would have been 
infinitely more beneficial to the paupers who are to profit by his | 
icy. 
Perks region of confusion is not confined, however, to this exalted 
sphere of the official firmament. Subordinates can but copy the | 
example of their superiors, and the variations which paralyse the 
general policy of the Poor-Law Board are accurately reproduced 
in the department which is specially concerned with the simple 
observation of facts. We have before commented on the singu 
discrepancy that exists between the Reports on the state of the 
Metropolitan Workhouse Infirmaries severally sent in by Mr. 
Farnall and Dr. Edward Smith. In some respects, indeed, the 
divergence between the two has been considerably exaggerated. 
Dr. Smith has a singular gift for crying peace at the very time 
when his own words amount in reality to an admission that 
there is no peace; and he loves to preface a series of recom- 
mendations involving a complete reconstruction of a workhouse, 
possibly on a different site, with the remark that he has | 
very few suggestions to make. Upon one point, however, and | 
that the most fundamental of all, the two Reports are in | 
direct contradiction to one another. The minimum allow- 
ance of space to each sick person is fixed at 500 cubie feet 
by Dr. Smith, and at 1,000 by Mr. Farnall. The criticisms to | 
which Dr. Smith’s experiments have been subjected have made it , 
tolerably clear on what ground he bases his calculations, while | 
they have also, we think, shown pretty conclusively that, whatever | 
may be the scientific value of his experiments, the theory which | 
he deduces from them is inapplicable to the class of buildings with | 
which his Report deals. Dr. Smith’s position is that, while no 
amount of cubic space will enable a patient to dispense with a | 
proper supply of external air, a very small allowance of space may _ 
rendered sufficient by the introduction of an effective system of | 
Ventilation. The principle of this statement will be obvious | 
enough to everybody who is in the habit of sleeping with an open | 
window. An inerease in the size of his room will not make | 
him feel comfortable with the window shut, while so long | 
as he keeps it open he is not liable to be suffocated, even 
if he is reduced to sleeping in his dressing-room. Change the 
air often enough, argues Dr. Smith, and you may safely econo- 
mize cubic space. Granted, answer his opponents, i you can make 
the change without injury or inconvenience to the inmates of the 
room experimented on. Few people like to sleep ina thorough 
fraught, and the class of persons from which our paupers are 
Tecruited is very keenly susceptible of cold, and very moderately 
alive to the blessing 01 fresh air. The model sick-ward described 
by Dr. Smith wo; provide in a room 60 feet long, 20 feet broad, 
12 feet high, and containing twenty beds, no fewer than sixty | 


' officers whose business it was to lead these 


| strengthen the local control over the rates, we have un 


apertures in the walls communicating directly with the outer air. 
It is hardly to be expected that the workhouse authorities should 
he the expense of an elaborate apparatus for warming the air 

fore it is admitted through these holes, and therefore we may 
safely predict that the inmates of the ward will do their best to 
warm the air already admitted by closing up the channels 
which any more is to be let in. They have Posse how to 
with ventilators, from their experience of broken windows at 
home; and the remote and little credited consequences of a foul 
atmosphere will be altogether subordinate, in their minds, to the 
present and intelligible discomfort of a cold wind. 

This is what the recently published comments of the “ Council 
of the Metropolitan Poor-Law Officers’ Association” upon Dr. 
Smith’s Report in substance amount to ; and we may conceive that 


_ they are put forward with so much the less reluctance that Dr. 


Smith has pronounced a somewhat unfavourable judgment on the 
professional body of which the Association is the representative. 


it is very likely that, in the course of an extensive inspection, 


Dr. Smith has found instances of carelessness or neglect on the 
part of a class of officials which is at once underpaid and over- 


/ worked. But certainly all analogy is against him when he 


endeavours to explain the shortcomings of some of the Guardians 
by the neglect of the medical officer to give them the necessary 
information. Under the Consolidated Onder, which is the autho- 
rized code of workhouse management, the medical officer is bound 
not only to pay attention to the sick, but to discharge in addition 
the duties of sanitary reformer. His department should embrace, 
says Dr. Smith, “ nursing, diet, serving of food, classification of 


| inmates, supply of furniture and clothing, and cubic space,” and 
' upon all these points he “should not fail to advise the Guardians 
| and point out defects on suitable opportunities.” That this part 
| of the medical officer’s duty has not been performed with um- 


varying regularity is extremely probable, since few men care to 


| go on giving advice which they are quite sure will not be attended 
go on giving ‘f q 


to; but we cannot say that the grounds on which Dr. Smith 7 
pears to assume the truth of the charge are at all conclusive. He 
admits that he has very little direct evidence on the point, and, so 


| far as we can make out, the principal reason for his suspicion lies in 


the fact that the reforms which the medical officers ought to have 
recommended have not been made. Upon this, as upon so many 


other questions, Dr. Smith’s reasoning is coloured by his love and 


admiration of the Boards of Guardians. It is too painful to him to 
admit the possibility that these admirable beings can be ever 


| wilfully in error, The charges lately brought against them are, to 


his reverential mind, simply incredible. He rejects the idea of 
their truth with as much horror as an Ultramontane would reject - 


a doubt as to the divine origin of the temporal er. His soul 
turns away in loathing from such wtliicraised ses ticism, and 
probably consoles itself with an extemporaneous adaptation of 


Mr, Mansel’s Bampton Lectures to the circumstances of the case, 
and a pious meditation on the difference between official and merely 


/ human morality. But how is the apparent discrepancy between 
the Guardians’ duty and the Guardians’ practice to be accounted 


for to the outer world? To the eye of faith, indeed, the diversity 
has no existence, but common observers have no such power of 
annihilating the gulf, and they will naturally ask for some ex- 
planation of the present state of the sick-wards. In this dilemma 
the injunctions of the Consolidated Order offered Dr. Smith a door 
of escape. If the Guardians had only been told what to do, 


_ he cannot doubt that they would gladly have done it; and con- 
_ sequently the blame of whatever shortcomings may be discernible 


in our system of workhouse management must rest on the 
hial innocents 
into the right path. Unfortunately, however, for the success of 


this theory, we have already seen something of the attitude 
‘of a Board of Guardians under advice. Of late years the 


public action of the Poor-Law Board has usually taken the 
form of unavailing suggestions, followed by unavailing remon- 
stranees, and occasionally concluded by equally unavailing di- 
rections. If there is one thing to be learned from the recent 
history of Poor-law administration, it is that, in a just “eos 
weakened the central control ever the executive. The class mn 


| which the Guardians are taken is singularly indifferent to public 


opinion, and consequently very much indisposed to attend to 
advice which would necessitate, if acted upon, an increase in the 
expenditure of the Union; and we suspect that one reason why so 
many workhouses pay their medical officer at so niggardly a rate 
is that there is no wish on the part of the authorities to attract 
into their service men whose professional standing would enable 
them to speak with more authority and independence on the 
subject of workhouse abuses. We are sincerely glad that the 
formation of the Association whose Report has furnished us with 
materials for these remarks bids fair to give the Poor-law surgeons 
of London a more assured position, and to encourage them to more 
energetic action. 


DIVINE RIGHT OF THE TEMPORAL POWER. 


[° isa a fact that, with all their anxiety to force upon all 
Roman Catholics the obligation to support the temporal power 
of the Papacy, neither the Pope nor the Bishops have ever ven- 
tured on the step of declaring the duty of supporting that power 
to be an article of faith. Cardinal Cullen, indeed, and Arch- 
bishop Manning, with the rest of the Ultramontane clergy, write 
and preaca as if that duty were the clearly defined obligation 
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of every Roman Catholic. For this opinion, however, they can 
cite no authoritative declaration of their Church. Every Roman 
Catholic layman is at perfect liberty to believe, with Dante, 
that the “donation of Sauains ” was a fatal one, and that 
the best thing which could happen to t'e spiritual interests of 
the Church would be that the Pope should be placed simply 
in the position of a Christian Bishop, without the supposed 
grandeur, but real incumbrance, of an earthly crown. Unable 
to say that the necessity of the temporal power must be accepted 
as an article of faith, the Ultramontanists substitute for this 
an argument which is in reality fatal to their cause. They 
say that the possession of temporal power by the Poutiff is “a 
rovidential arrangement,” intended to secure to him liberty of 
action, and they infer that all good Christians ought to exert 
themselves to maintain an arrangement which God has so de- 
signed. There are arguments which carry with them the surest 
indication that the cause in support of which they are adduced 
is a falling one, because they contain the origin of a train 
of thought which, followed out to its legitimate conclusion, is 
fatal to that cause. The men who use such arguments are, uncon- 
sciously to themselves, admitting the first germs of the convic- 
tion that their cause is an untenable one. To this class of 
ents the one which defends the temporal power as a provi- 
dential dispensation d belongs. 

Upon this question o 
be made for the feelings of Roman Catholics, who regard the Pope 
as wielding a divinely instituted authority. They see the holder 
of that authority in possession of a sovereignty which dates from a 
very distant time, and into the origin of which they have never 
very scrupulously inquired. It is not to be wondered at if they are 
led to associate the temporal sovereignty with the spiritual power, 
and if they regard it as sacrilege to disturb “the Vicar of Christ” 
even in the earthly rule which they find associated with his office. 
But, regarding the question from the Roman Catholic point of 
view, all this association is dispelled by the talismanic words 
“*providential arrangement.” Let us concede to the fullest ex- 
tent to the devout Roman Catholic that he is justified in believin 
that the Papacy has been the object of a peculiar providentia 
care. Let us admit that the acquisition of an independent tem- 
poral sovereignty by the Popes has served all the ends which he 
can point out as those of an arrangement intended for the pre- 
-servation of their spiritual power. So far, however, from esta- 
blishing the conclusion that in the pens day that sovereignt 
ought to be maintained, this belief suggests reflections whic 
lead inevitably to an inference directly the reverse. 

The very theo 
they are y besa by an overruling power to meet the exigencies 
which constantly present themselves in the “changes and 
chances” of events. Providential arrangements are therefore in 
their very nature temporary, and give way to others as new 
circumstances arise. It is perfectly possible to believe that the 


temporal power served the most valuable purposes in other | 


ages, and yet to be equally persuaded that these purposes 
are past, and that its maintenance is now mischievous to the 
higher interests of the Papacy itself. If there be a special 
Providence watching over those interests, the destruction of 
the temporal power may be a “ providential arrangement” as 
necessary for the Papacy as ever was its institution. Is there 
anything unreasonable in such a supposition? The temporal 
power, in the Roman Catholic view, was no part of the 
original divine institution of the Papacy. The Papacy subsisted 
without it for centuries—centuries during which the possession of 
any temporal sovereignty would have been its ruin. ‘The acquisi- 
tion of an earthly sovereignty was spparentiy an accident—but, 
let us suppose, a divinely directed accident—which preserved the 
Papacy in another and a different stage of the history of the 
world. But the world is now in a state wholly different from 
that of the middle ages. Is it not more than probable that the 
accidental addition to the Papacy which suited the middle ages 
is wholly unsuited to the nineteenth century, and that the provi- 
dential arrangement which is now going on may be one which 
will again secure the power of the Papacy by divesting it of the 
useless, and therefore cumbersome, armour of other days? 

Those who have read history by the light of this theory of 
providential arrangements have always pointed to temporary 
*‘ dispensations ” which answered their purpose and then passed 
away. We need not go beyond the history of the Papacy itself. 
For many centuries at least, the right of electing the Bishop of 
Rome was in the whole people. No ecclesiastical writer has ever 
denied this, The German Emperors usurped the nomination, and 
several Popes were forced upon the Roman people by the sword. 
The claim of the German Emperor to nominate was a sheer 
usurpation. But the most devout Roman Catholic historians have 
not hesitated to point to that very usurpation as a providential 
arrangement which saved Christendom from the horrible scandals 
that resulted from a popular election controlled by the most 
profligate nobility of a licentious city. Those who remember the 
narrative of Cardinal Baronius have not wondered at his regarding 
as providential the interposition of Otho, when, by deposing the 
Pope, he rescued the Church from the infamies of Theodora and 
Pope John. The continuance of the system of Imperial nomination 
very probably saved the Papacy from a succession of such Popes. 
But the very same writers who have traced in this interposition 
of the German Emperors the protecting hand of God have seen, 
at a later period, another providential arrangement in the 


the temporal power great allowance must* 


of “ providential arrangements” supposes that | 


emancipation of the Pa from Imperi 

life of the Papacy when Imperial control was needed to a ro 
very existence of the See. Even the Popedom could mer ga 
survived a succession of Popes elected under the infl if 
ladies like Theodora. A providential arrangement 
for the Papacy that Imperial control. But, in the days of Hild 
brand, the power of the Emperors had become itself’ an evil, and 
a second ey arrangement led to the struggle which Te- 


sulted in Papal independence. A third provid 
gradually abridged the right of pop ‘Seen “and “finale 
vested the selection of the Pope in the secret conclave of the 


ser. 
_ Every one of these “ providential arrangements” j 

in the pages of the sales devoted of Papal ee 
history of the Papacy, as in that of the world, providential 
arrangements meet tem exigencies and away or 
vary with the alterations of time. The very phrase, in 
suggests something that is to ch When it is employed the 
mind of every thinking Roman Catholic must be carried at ‘once 
to the consideration of the difference between that which in his 
belief is essential and indestructible in the Papacy and that which 
is temporary and accidental. He will of course believe that the 
spiritual functions of the successor of St. Peter are of direct 
appointment by Christ. We are not discussing the reasonableness 
of that belief. But nothing except that which can be traced 
to divine appointment can . essential. The temporal power 
cannot be carried higher than a “ providential arrangement,” 
occurring centuries after the institution of the Papacy, in- 
tended for one set of circumstances, and not necessarily designed 
to be perpetuated in another. It does not follow that an 

ment which is at one time providential must be always so. If 
such reasoning were correct, the King of Prussia, as the admitted 
chief of the German nation, might claim the prerogative of Otho 
in the nomination of the Pope. Garibaldi might assert his right 
to have the next Pontiff chosen by universal suffrage in the Forum. 


, Each of these modes of appointment was at one time a “ provi- 
dential arrangement;” one of them at least can plead an an- 


tiquity of prescription existing long before there was a shred 
of earthly sovereignty in the Pope. 

It occurs to us that those who use the argument derived from 
the theory of “ providential arrangement” have unconsciously 
adopted in their own minds a mode of thought which really in- 
volves the surrender of the whole question of the temporal power. 
May we venture, without irreverence, to suggest that the resources 
of “providential arrangement” are not so limited as to make the 
continuance of the temporal power the only possible means of 
preserving the spiritual independence of the Pope? 


THE RECOVERY OF THE ATLANTIC CABLE, 


R. SEWARD’S m to Mr. Cyrus Field may be taken, 
we trust, as the last political moral which will be drawn 
from the laying of the Atlantic cable. At any other time it would 
be hard to see the reason of such a very obvious misstatement as 
that the existence of telegraphic intercourse between Europe and 
America in 1861 would have enabled us to foresee the issue of a 
war which was not finally decided tili four years later. But, in 
the present position of American politics, every occasion is naturally 
seized for giving expression to what the speaker considers a telling 
bit of claptrap; and the arrival of the Great Eastern in New- 
foundland supplied the Secretary of State with an opportunity 
which he was not the man to let slip. The “error of supposing 
that civil war in America could either perpetuate African slavery 
or divide the Republic” is not, however, confined to ner 
States.” We will leave Mr. Seward to settle with his cal 
countrymen as to the eflect of the war upon slavery, and with 
President Johnson as to the possibilities of disunion ; but after the 
experience of the past summer we are not so sanguine as to 
suppose that the new method of communication will have much 
more influence upon Englishmen’s knowledge of America than the 
existence of a telegraph between Dover and Calais has had upon 
their knowledge of the Continent, Mr. Reuter is an extremely 
useful person, but the only contribution he has yet made to the 
cause of political education consists in the mental exercise that is 
occasionally provided by the difficulty of making sense of his 
telegrams. 

The truth is that people who wish to moralize on the success 
of the Atlantic cable seem persistently to go to work at the 
wrong end of the story. The lessons to be learnt from it have 
regard, not to the consequences, but to the causes of that success. 
Probably public affairs may for a long time to come go on, both 
in England and America, without any perceptible variation from 
the course they would have taken if the expedition of 1866 had 
been as unfortunate as that of 1865. But if we never get any- 
thing more from the promoters of the Atlantic Telegraph than 
the daily quotations of the price of fold at New York, with yn 
the eager politician is as yet obliged to content himself, we ae 
still be greatly indebted to them for the admirable example 0 
perseverance that has been exhibited by all concerned. The 
recovery of the cable of 1865 is in this respect even more }- 
teresting than the triumphant laying of its successor. | We have 
never read a narrative which brought out more prominently the 
best features of commercial enterprise than the account which was 


strange combination of circumstances which led to the final | published last Tuesday. From the day on which the expedition 
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Eastern began once more to pt the cable which she 


August the 9th, and found themselves immediately in the midst 
of one of those dense Newfoundland fogs that scarcely allow the 


ing waves “at least twenty-five feet in height from hollow to 
crest.” Two days later, the wind had gone down, but only to be 
succeeded by a calm almost equally unsuited to the work that had 
tobe done. At length, however, on Thursday the 16th, the cable 
was reported hooked, and the process of heaving in the grapnel 
commenced. A pause was made during the night, but by half- 
past ten the next morning only fifteen fathoms of the chain re- 
mained to be lifted. The next quarter of an hour was perh 
the most exciting of the whole undertaking. It was exactly 
one year since the Great Eastern had stopped off Crookhaven, 
and the despatch giving the details of the failure and the reasons 
for anticipating an eventual success had been sent on shore. Not- 
Giseoliog the scepticism which this prediction called forth, 
the promoters of the enterprise had kept to their point, and now 
what they had insisted upon as a eyed seemed on the eve of 
becoming an accomplished fact. The bows of the Great Eastern 
were crowded with anxious spectators, and at a quarter to eleven 
the cable of 1865 rose above the surface. One half of it was 
covered with a fine white ooze, soft as putty and full of minute 
shells; the other half, which had never been imbedded, showed 
its tarred surface absolutely unchanged from what it had been 
when lowered twelve months before. Professor Thomson calcu- 
lated that nine miles of cable were suspended by the grapnel, each 
half of the curve from the angle formed by the grapnel to the 
int where the cable touched the bottom being four miles and a 
long. There was but little time, however, in which to make 
observations, for before the cheers which welcomed its appearance 
had died away the cable had parted from the grapnel, and all the 
trouble had gone for nothing. After such a disappointment as 
this, we can hardly wonder that the ship’s company never alto- 
gether recovered their first spirits, and that the final success was 
achieved in the midst of a silence which told of men who were 
almost afraid to ray 
The next fortnight offers little else than a chronicle of disaster. 
The cable was caught on the 19th, but the weather had again be- 
come so threatening that no pro could be made in hauling it 
in. No further attempt was ja till the 22nd, and then the grap- 
nel only brought up a “ piece of granite-like stone.” Saturday, the 
25th, was spent in repairing the ropes, but in the evening the 
grapnel was again lowered. The next day saw only fresh dis- 
couragement, since the ship had passed over the cable during the 
night without hooking it. On the 27th fortune was a little kinder. 
A piece of the cable which had been cut off from the grapnel be- 
fore buoying it on the preceding day was hooked and success- 
fully landed on the deck of the Great Eastern. This success 
was of but little value in itself, but it served to establish the 
important fact that a year’s submersion had not injured the cable 


in the smallest degree, even the gutta-percha coating being “as 


new in a ap as when it left the manufactory.” Meanwhile 
however, the eight days which Captain Anderson had calculated 
would be enough for the task that lay before him had long ex- 
pired, the consorts of the Great Eastern were running short of 
provisions, and the Zerrible had to leave for St. Johns. On the 
2gth it was determined to give up any further attempts at that 
point, and to run a hundred miles to the eastward, with the 
view of recommencing operations in shallower water. By Fri- 
day, the 31st, the Great Eastern was over “ the 1,600 fathom 
patch,” and on Saturday the grapnel was lowered for the fifteenth 
time. The sea was perfectly calm, and all on board were impressed 
with a consciousness that if they failed this time there was little 
chance of doing anything during the present season. Happily, 
however, their experience of ill luck was at an end. From four in 
the afternoon, when the process of hauling in began, everything 
went forward with unbroken regularity and smoothness, and by 
midnight the bows of the ship were once more thronged in antici- 
pation of the critical moment. Precisely at ten minutes to one, on 
the morning of Sunday, September the 2nd, the cable once more 
appeared above the water, but the recollection of the disappoint- 
ment a fortnight before checked all display of enthusiasm, and 
the men scarcely spoke above their breath.” It took some time 

nger to secure the cable and pass it down to the chief elec- 
trician’s room, and it was not till the latter gentleman had reported 
that communication was re-established with Valentia that the 
unnatural strain upon all present was at an end, and shouts and 
tockets announced to the attendant vessels that the principal object 

of the expedition had been attained. 

efear it is but a ial compensation to the shareholders 
of the Atlantic Telegrap a for the depreciation of their 
Property, that the failure of last year has been the means of 
Nea 80 much additional brilliancy to the triumph of this year. 
ere can be no question, however, that the recovery of the old 
cable was in all ‘ts a more remarkable achievement than the 
g of the new one. The latter might have been the result of 
pre-eminent good luck ; the former was from first to iast a singular 
example of scientific foresight, and of the adaptation of means to 


r communi- 
ince last year 

the wires between those points have got out of working order, and 
_ consequently there is a very considerable delay in the transmission 
| of m to and from the United States. It seems scarcely 
| eredible that, with the full knowledge that the attempt to lay 
_ cable across the Atlantic would be renewed this summer, thi 
' necessary link in the chain should have been suffered to go to 

decay ; and the only consolation to be drawn from the circumstance 

is, teat as Companies are sometimes not much wiser than Govern- 
_ ments, Governments may in time come to be not much more foolish 
| than Companies. 


MASTER AND SERVANT. 


HE law of Master and Servant has been considered during the 
last two Sessions by a Committee of the House of Commons, 
_ whose Report has recently appeared. It would be proper, perhaps, 
to substitute for the phrase “master and servant” that of 
“employer and workman,” because the class of men who complain 
most strongly of the existing law would not be called in ordinary 
speech “ servants.” The representatives of an association of 
working-men appeared before this Committee, and stated that 
their object was to obtain such an amendment of the law as should 
put the workman on an equality with the employer. They alleged 
that at present these parties are not upon equal terms, because a 
breach of contract of service on the of a workman renders him 
liable to a criminal prosecution, while a breach of contract on the 
= of the employer only renders him liable to a civil action. 
hey complained, moreover, that the process by which one 
is brought before the court is very different from that by whi 
the other is brought before the court. ‘ While the servant ma 
be dragged as a criminal to the bar, and not unfrequently is 
dragged there in that way—while he may be taken there manacled, 
the employer is taken into court as a gentleman; he is simply 
summoned there, and is treated with the respect due to mankind 
generally. Then, again, the justices of the peace are of the 
the above that th 
t appears e quotation that the agitation against 
law of master and servant way into three 
eads :— 
(1) It impugns the principle of making a breach of contract 


<<) It complains of unnecessary harshness in administering the 
Ww. 


(3) It objects to the administrators of the law as partial. 
‘The application of the existing law has been very much restricted 
in Scotland by the extensive adoption of what are called “ minute 
contracts.” ‘The large colliery of Messrs. Merry and Cunningham, 
employing over 5,000 men, is conducted on this system. ‘There 
being no warning required in these works, there is no room 
for cases of breach of contract. Some of the most experienced 
managers of collieries say that the working of this system has been 
salutary. The workman, while under the continual knowled 
that an act of dereliction of duty on his part might lead to his 
instant dismissal, is circumspect in his actions; and the employer 
finds it advantageous to dispense with aoe because the man, 
while he remained working after warning, might do him consider- 
able injury. Nevertheless, the law is sometimes applied, and 
evidence was given before the Committee of great harshness in its 
application. ‘The abuse of the law, however, might be restrained 
without repealing it. In the case of a skilled workman it is evi- 
dent that, if he does not work willingly, he is not likely to work to 
good effect. But in the case of a farm-labourer who is engaged 
for a year, and after serving through the months of comparative 
idleness, pro to quit his employment just before harvest, 
it is difficult to resist the master’s demand for some speedy 
and effectual method of compulsion. Whether the penalty for 
breach of such a contract be immediate imprisonment, or a 
fine with imprisonment —_ default of payment, comes prac- 
tically to much the same thing. In the 4th year of George IV., 
when the existing statute was enacted, the difference between 
agricultural labourers and artisans was perhaps less strongly 
marked than it is now. It would not be easy to dispense with a 
penal law of contract in the country, and yet it may well be that 
such a law is oppressive and unnecessary in great towns. But 
even the delegates of trades who appeared before the Committee 
admitted that some cases of breach of contract ought to be treated 
as misdemeanours, and they were not prepared to draw the line 
between civil and criminal responsibility. It would be necessary, 
in any attempt to amend the law, either to frame a satislactory 
deiinition or to leave a discretion to the magistrate. The 
delegates urged with considerable effect before the Committee 
that the present law is applicable to persons whose employment 
intelligence place thems above the clase of servants. They also 


left bour of Heart’s Content to the day on which the ends. Few undertakings can show so careful a study of 
Great the necessary conditions of success on the part of every- 
had body concerned ; few have exacted more entire confidence from 
js an unbroken record of wisely directed energy, acting their promoters, or made so large a return for the concession, 
wt most part in the teeth of the most unfavourable circum- | We should be tempted to draw the inevitable moral of the 
The ships started from Heart’s Content on Thursday, | superiority of private over public enterprise, and to com- 

| pare the history of this Atlantic cable with some recent naval 

experiences, if 1t were not for one human imperfection which 
sailor to see more than a Toot beyond the vessels bow. By serves to bring this great instance of commercial heroism 
Sunday, the 12th, they had reached the scene of their labours, a little nearer our common level. The smallness of the 
e weather had changed, and a strong western gale was rais- results that have hitherto been obtained from the opening of the 

| 
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stated cases in which masters had used the power given them ly 
jaw to enforce compliance with their view of a contract of whie. 
the terms were disputable. Witnesses who talk of “manacles” 
when they mean handcuffs may be su d of a disposition to 
rhetorical embellishment in their evidence, but there is probably 
some foundation for the complaint that a criminal proceeding is 
sometimes employed to ensure triumph ina merely civil contro- 
versy. Besides the injury to character when an intelligent and 
industrious workman is treated as a criminal, there is great hard- 
ship in excluding the defendant’s evidence, which — be given 
in a proceeding of a civil nature. This, perhaps, is the strongest 
point of the case submitted to the Committee. 

It may be useful for the understanding of this case to refer 
shortly to the evidence of Mr. W. P. Roberts, a solicitor of Man- 
chester, whose professional business lies chiefly among the work- 
ing-classes, and who goes to all parts of England to defend persons 
charged under the Act. Mr. Roberts submitted to the Committee 
that.‘‘ the position of the workman is much altered since these laws 
were first made. These laws are all derived from the time when 
the workmen were a very different class of beings to what the 
are now.” Asan example of how the law is sometimes applied, 
the witness stated a case which occurred at Rotherham a short time 
ago. “A person who was employed in an iron work had received 
notice to leave, or was about to leave. On leaving, he was ordered 
to instruct some person who was coming in his place. He refused 
to do so, the instruction being, as he considered, a part of his 
capital. A warrant was accordingly obtained against him. He 
was taken when he was in bed (although his residence was per- 
fectly known, and there was no necessity for it), and taken to the 
lock-ups.” He was taken thence to a magistrate’s house, where 
the case was heard before the arrival of any friends of the 
defendant, who, when they did arrive, “was being conveyed 
for a month to prison at Wakefield Gaol.” Mr. Roberts sent 
a statement of this case to the Home Office, “and in due 
time there came the ordinary lithogram, expressing great re- 
gret that nothing could be done.” It may be remarked on 
this cae that, taking it to be accurately stated, it is a stron 
example of the misapplication of criminal law to a purely civi 
matter. As regards the circumstances of the hearing, it is enough 
to say that the law, whatever it be, ought to be administered 
fairly; and porhepe we may venture to hope that, with the 
assistance of Mr. Roberts and other practitioners in the same line, 
cases of unfairness will obtain all desirable publicity. Considering 
that there exist almost everywhere societies for supporting work- 
men in legal conflicts with their employers, it may be expected 
that magistrates will be cautious in their administration of this 
law. We do not hear much of recourse being had to it in 
London, but, to judge from what takes place in the courts of law, 
we should say that a workman aggrieved by his employer would 
not have far to seek for a benevolent attorney who would obtain 
redress for him. Mr. Roberts states that in another case, “The 
warrant having been obtained from a magistrate, five or six or 
seven men were taken out of their beds to a place three miles 
off. They were all taken handcuffed (they almost always use 
handcutls in these cases) along those three miles, and they were 
put into a cell.” The case was heard at 7 4.M., in the magis- 
trate’s clerk’s office. An adjournment to a more convenient 


. hour was applied for and refused. No punishment was inflicted, 


as the men agreed to go back to their work. This appears 
to be another example of harsh administration of the law, 
which could not fail, upon complaint in the proper quarter, 
to receive censure. Without following Mr. Roberts or other 
witnesses into the details of other cases of a similar character, or 
assuming the correctness of all the particulars which they give, it 
will be enough to say, once for all, that whatever may be the law 
between employer and workman, it ought to be impartially and 
publicly administered. Mr. Roberts would approve of a proposed 
alteration of the law, by which in all cases a summons should be 
first issued, and a warrant only in cases of men absconding, and 
which would give to the judge trying the case the alternative of 
imposing a fine or imprisonment. But Mr. Roberts objects to 
these cases being tried by ordinary magistrates, and thinks that 
they ought to go to the county courts or to stipendiary magistrates. 
When asked whether his objection would be met by providing 
that in all mining cases no person connected with mining should 
sit upon the bench, he answered, “ Everybody in South Wales 
and in Durham and Northumberland is more or less connected 
with mining. He is dependent upon it, or his relations or friends 
are.” Upon a question not properly before the Committee Mr. 
Roberts made a remark ont quoting. Being asked to explain 
why he objected to monthly or fortnightly, instead of weekly, 
ane of miners, he answered, “The practice destroys the 

ome of the men. Almost all men desire to be clean and 
tidy on a Sunday. It makes one set of week-days till the 
payment comes.” Mr. Roberts knows little of the Southern 
counties, where the inhabitants differ from the more intelligent 
—_ of the North in this among other things, that they 
now nothing of Mr. Roberts. Being asked how he would 
deal with the case of agricultural servants, when, the servant 
having engaged himself for a year, the master calls in the 
aid of the magistrates to enforce the contract, he answers that the 
agricultural servant is a peculiar being, and he scarcely knows 
what to recommend; but he hopes that in a few years the agri- 
culturist may be on a par “in education and so forth” with the 
artisan, and then he would treat him in the same way. It has 


been suggested that, instead of imprisonment for non-payment of a 


fine for breach of contract, the defendant’ should 
“followable” to the extent of one-third ts the empl be male 
master. Mr. Roberts seems to 


Another witness, Mr. Burns, a solicitor of G] : 
whether he believed it was the practice in Scotland, HPs | 


tute can be found for the jurisdiction of magistrates, stipendiary 
court not sit sufliciently often 
‘or this purpose. r. Davis states existing law concisely 
thus :— 

Servants (except domestic) may be summoned b ir masters 
absenting from or for any or = 
demeanour in the execution of the contract of service, or otherwise respect- 
ing it. 

f the offence be proved, the magistrate may adopt one of three courses, 
The servant may be committed to the House of Correction for a reasonable 
time, not exceeding three months (and the wages, if any, to abate during 
imprisonment) ; or the whole or any part of his wages may be abated ; or 
the magistrate may discharge the servant from his contract. 

The magistrate has power to issue a warrant, instead ofa 
summons; but Mr. Davis believes that warrants are not gene- 
rally issued. To constitute the offence it is necessary to prove, not 
only that the absence was wrongful (te. that the servant had no 
right to leave), but that it was “wilful or guilty.” This distine- 
tion, says Mr. Davis, is seldom understood by masters or men, and 
not always by magistrates. Probably Mr. rts, in the course 
of his practice, may have appeared before magistrates who did not 
understand it. Mr. Davis proposes to get rid of this distinction, 
and to take away the power of imprisonment for a first offence. 
The adjudication on a first complaint should be either an order to 
return to work or a fine, or both, with or without costs. The fine 
or costs to be enforceable by imprisonment on failure to pay. The 
disobedience of the order to return to work, or a second breach of 
the same contract, to be punishable by increased fine or by direct 
imprisonment. Mr. Davis further proposes to give power to the 
magistrates, in cases where the defendant had not returned to his 
work at the time of the hearing of the summons, to call upon him 
to enter into a recognizance, with or without sureties, for the 
future performance of the contract. Mr. Davis states, from his own 
experience, that the exercise of such a power would be highly ad- 
vantageous. The for a first offence should be a summons, 
and the servant in all cases should be a competent witness. 

These suggestions deserve to be carefully considered, as they 
seem to afford a basis for satisfactory legislation. It must, how- 
ever, be observed that the proposal to admit the defendant's 
evidence in what would still be a criminal proceeding involves an 
innovation upon English law which ought to be dealt with upon 
its general bearings, and not collaterally. 


THE ST. LEGER. 


HE favourite has won, “public form” has been once more 
vindicated, and the whole generation of touts and tipsters 

and other persistent votaries of the great goddess Success are 
jubilantly triumphant. Whether it be that trainers and owners 
are more honest than formerly, or that horse-racing is gradually 
emerging from an empirical stage and approaching the dignity of 

itive science, we will not pretend to determine ; but certain it 
is that, if we can draw any inference as to the future from our 
experience of the past few years, “the glorious uncertainty of the 
Turf” must speedily cease to have any meaning, and the mae 
writer's vocabulary will lose a convenient euphemism. the 
golden age of the English Turf—when, as we are 60 often re- 
minded, racing was pursued by gentlemen as a pastime, and not as 
a source of profit—owners of horses, it may fairly be 
were not less sensible to the charms of the double honours of # 
Derby and a Leger than their degenerate descendants of 
present day; but from some cause or other, which we are 
at a loss to explain except on one of the two h theses 
above stated, the double event rarely fell to the lot of the same 
animal. Champion was the first to achieve this distinction m 
1800; but during a period of nearly half a century no other | 
succeeded in accomplishing the same feat. The victory | 
Surplice in 1848, however, seemed to have the effect of — 
the spell, for on reference to the Racing Calendar we find that 
of the last eighteen Derby winners—atter excluding six who 
not entered for the Leger—namely, Teddington, Andover, 


Dayrell, Beadsman, Musjid, and .Macaroni—no less than six 


as strange that those who object to it do not see ; to leave a oa 
a as at large with a clog upon his leg is better th i 
tee ’ ered, © not 
=e = believe a single word of it.” Mr. Roberts, on the other hand, 
| professing to from knowledge of in England, 
| says, “ Generally they are taken with handcutfs, where they would 
: &§ | not be so taken fora larceny.” It is to be hoped that, the next 
| time handcuffs are put upon a man who submits quietly to a war- 
| rant, Mr. Roberts may be instructed to bring an action against the 
i ; : | constable. Whatever may have been the practice, there can be 
= | no doubt that proceedings under this Act ought to be commenced ; 
Po] by summons, and that warrants should only issue in eases of 
; r actual, and not merely technical, misdemeanour —where the con- 
a i tract-breaker is likely to abscond, or, as a Scotch lawyer would 
say, “ meditates fugitation.” 
cee . The last two pages of this Report contain a letter addressed to 
= the Chairman of the Committee by Mr. J. E. Davis, stipendiary 
magistrate of Stoke-upon-Trent, which — sums up all that 
S | can be said upon the question. Mr. Davis thinks “that no substi- 
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j remaining twelve sueceeded in carrying off the highest: 
at and lying Dutchman, 
Voltigeur, West Australian, Blair Athol, Gladiateur, and Lord 
Lyon. That the last-named has proved himself to be a great 
horse, and triumphantly refuted the unkind a eee of having 
inherited taint of softness on the side of his dam Paradigm, is 
incontestible; but that he can fairly claim to rank on the same 
Jevel with West Australian and Gladiateur is, we are inclined to 
think, @ very open question. His admirers will of course 
not be slow to point to the fact that he alone shares with 
these two celebrities the honour of having won the Two Thousand, 
Derby, and Leger; but it should bé borne in mind that.a horse, 
like aman, is known by the company he keeps, and that even 
success is not necessarily an unvarying measure of excellence. If 
Blair Athol had never in foaled, or had broken down during 
training through one of those numerous accidents to which horse- 
flesh is heir, General Peel would figure at the present moment in 
the record of “ Races Past” as the winner of the great treble event 
of his year; yet surely no one would venture to class such @ com-" 
ively moderate animal in the same category with a Gladiateur. 
evar! , though Lord Lyon has beaten all the best horses of his 
yeaf, and pulled through the whole of his engagements—with the 
solitary exception of the Prince of Wales’ Stakes at Ascot, in 
which, when notoriously amiss, he was called upon to concede 6 lbs. 
to his half-brother Rustic—we cannot help thinking that there 
is some cause for doubting whether his performances prove conclu- 
sively that he is actually the best horse of his year. At Epsom, after 
one of themost exciting finishes ever witnessed, he only just succeeded 
in beating the unnamed Bribery colt, who, notwithstanding that 
he laboured under the disadvantage of having never previously 
ared in public on a race-course, nevertheless ran the Two 
usand winner to a head, and in the opinion of many competent 
judges would have been the first past the post, had different riding 
orders been given to his jockey. During the interval between 
m and Doncaster the chapter of aecidents was all in favour of 
Lord Lyon. His preparation had scarcely been a for a 
single day; the long continuance of rainy weather rendered 
the ground soft, and removed all cause for apprehension on the 
score of his tender feet, and he certainly came to the post in the 
perfection of fine condition. On the other hand, everything seemed 
to conspire against Savernake’s chance. He went amiss from rheu- 
matism shortly after Epsom, and was utterly incapacitated from put- 
ting in an appearance for his Ascot engagements; indeed, at one 
time, his case looked so serious that grave doubts were entertained 
as to the possibility of training him, As it was, he went to Don- 
caster unmistakably short of preparation, and yet notwithstandi 
all these untoward circumstances he once more manage 
to run Lord Lyon to a short head after a struggle which called 
into requisition ail the powers of both horses aad chop and for 
closeness and brilliancy equalled anything ever witnessed on the 
Doncaster Moor since the memorable finish between Marquis and 
Buckstone. As it was, a feather would have turned the scale; and 
had the pair met on more equal terms as regards health and con- 
dition, we cannot but think that Doncaster would have reversed 
thedecision of Epsom. But, as the penny novelists say, we are 
anticipating, and must hark back to our record of the St. Leger. 
Next to the contest itself there is no spectacle which 
greater attractions for the genuine lover of racing than the sight 
of the morning gallops ; and notwithstanding pa wane wind 
and heavy rain which prevailed on Tuesday morning, and seemed 
to forebode a repetition of Flying Dutchman and Blair Athol’s 
weather, the early risers mustered in goodly numbers on the Moor 
to witness the St. Leger candidates go through their last rehearsal. 
Lord Lyon was the first to put in an appearance, accompanied by 
Gardevisure, and, after a gentle canter, did ezattling gallop overthe 
whole course, leaving his companion at every stride from the Red 
House. The ground was heavy, though not quite so holding as might 
have been expected from the amount of rain that had recently fallen, 
but he came through it in splendid style, with a fine free action 
that augured well for his cimee on the morrow. From some 
mysterious reason, however, the going of the “crack” did not 
quite seem to Pty the touts either amateur or professional, 
some of whom did not hesitate to declare that he was touched in 
his wind. Next came Stratheonan, whose appearance roused the 
patriotic ardour of the Tykes to the highest pitch, and more 
than one opinion was hazarded that the form he displayed in the 
Great Yorkshire Stakes might.be good enough to prevent the 
from going southward; but, notwithstanding his massive 
ormation, he seemed to labour through the heavy ground in 
a-manner that did not augur well for hischance. Shortly afterwards 
the Danebury string, including Rustic and Repulse, the former with 
Fordham up, made their however, attracting 
much attention, as about same moment a general movement 
took place to the further side of the course, where Knight of the 
Crescent, Westwick, and several other representatives of tho 
famous Whitewall team were taking the morning air under the 
personal supervision of the veteran John Scott, who, in accordance 
With the traditions of the stable, only indulged them with a few 
gentle canters. The blooming condition of his two St. Leger 
candidates was much admired, but Westwick seemed to attract 
and many inclined to the opinion that the 


his trial—it turned out, we believe, that he had been asked to 
oa Bradamante and Pintail 20 lbs.—seemed te have prejudiced 

im in the eyes of his crities, who commented freely on his light 
frame and deficient condition, totally ignoring his numerous good 


points. 

Of the remainder of Tuesday’s proceedings or the early doings 
on the Leger Day we do not propose to speak. It is sufficient to 
say that the weather did not fulfil its threat, inasmuch as the 
morning of Wednesday was ushered in by a bright and soft 
westerly wind, which produced a most ble contrast to the beat- 
ing rain and blustering sou’-wester of the previous day. The crowd 
was as numerous as ever, extending along both sides of the course 
as far as the Red House ; and the excitement at the moment of the 
start for the great race was as intense and breathless, let us say, 
as usual, After the stereotyped formalities in the shape of the 
Indian file march and the preliminary canters, neither of which 
offered much scope for comment, the competitors, reduced to 
eleven by the scratching of Rustic and Repulse, took up their 
station in line at the starting-point, and were despatched punc- 
tually to the moment, by Mr. M‘George, at the first attempt. The 
Whitewall pair, Lord Lyon, and Lord Glasgow’s Maid of Masham 
colt were the first to show prominently in front, followed by 
Savernake, Haretield, and Emigrant, tue last- 
named of which got very ly off and did not persevere for 
more than three-quarters of a mile. Little change of im- 
portance took place until they breasted the hill, when Lord 
Glasgow's colt rushed in front of the favourite and John Scott's 

ir, and Savernake and Caithness drew closer up to the leaders. 
Lhey maintained pretty much the same relative positions up to the 
Red House, where Maid of Masham colt still held the lead, but 
pave way at the turn. Lord Lyon, with Savernake about a length 

hind on the whip-hand, then took up the running, and Knight of 
the Crescent falling away at every stride, the race at the distance 
was virtually reduced to a match between the two favourites. The 
struggle in the last hundred yards was most exciting, as Savernak 
gradu: sing wi on, the pai the 
locked The finish ath 
loud cries of “Dead heat!” and not a few of the spectators 
seemed to think that such was actually the case; but the appear- 
ance of “No. 15” on the telegraph board speedily dispelled the 
delusion, the judge’s fiat being in favour of Lord Lyon by a head. 
The result, though perhaps it can scarcely be accepted as a deci- 
sive criterion of the comparative merits of the two favourites, 
certainly affords a remarkable confirmation of public form; and 
there can be little doubt that, had Rustic been among the starters, 
the Derby running would have been further corroborated, and the 
three sons of Stockwell would have finished in the same order as 
at Epsom. 
The mention of Rustic reminds us that our record of the St. 
Leger would be incomplete without a passing reference to the 
course pursued by the Danebury stable in connection with this colt, 
who was struck out of the race only an hour and a half before 
the time appointed for the start. Judged by his York running, he 
certainly could uot be supposed to stand much chunce of turning 
the tables upon the two cracks who finished before him in the 
Derby, and his owner doubtless exercised a wise discretion in 
reserving him for his other Doncaster engagements; but in that 
case it would surely have been better—if only in justice to the 
public, who backed the horse heavily for a place—to have an- 
nounced his intention before the eleventh hour. That there was 
nothing the matter with the colt to prevent him from running 
was shown by the manner in which he galloped on Tuesday, 
when his style of going found numerous admirers. It is no doubt 
true, in a sense, that ‘a man may do what he will with his own,” 
but nevertheless the maxim has its limits. 


PICTURES OF THE YEAR. 

\ HEN this series of articles was planned it was intended to 

limit them to twelve, which were assigned, in diflerent 

portions, to the various specialities of painting. It frequently 

appened, however, that the destined space was filled without 

including a notice of some picture of too great importance to be 

altogether omitted, whilst the sort of order aimed at would have 

been seriously interfered with by speaking of the work in the 

succeeding article. ‘The present paper is therefore added by way 
of appendix. 

i readers will remember the brilliant Meissonnier in Mr. 
Gambart’s exhibition, “The Halt.” It contains two personages 
who will be new to many students of Meissonnier—a horse, and a 
woman. Whilst laboriously preparing for his picture of Solferino, 
now in the Luxembourg, the artist gained a great mastery over 
the horse, and he —_ horses now almost as cleverly as he 
paints men. The hind-quarters of this tired grey mare are 
rendered with startling imitative truth, even the swollen veins 
being studied with patience and care. The woman is intelligent 
enough for an innkeeper’s wife, but it is inexplicable that an 
artist who has sv often distinguished himself by rendering the 


Wizard might have another surprise in store, albeit it was cur- 
rently rumoured that the pair had never been tried er at 
home, but would run in separate interests. The last of the cracks 
by erat on the Moor was Savernale, who was led a good 

by the Flutter colt; but the report of his failure to accompli 


meditations of thoughtful men should never have explored the 
| timer and more delicate intelligence of educated women. This 
picture has an additional artistic interest as a definite attem 

| at the imitation of sunshine, and it succeeds quite as w 
‘as most pictures of sunshine do, It is a fair example of the 


| 
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artist’s effective manipulation, the chief fault of which is a 


tendency which we may best describe by comparing it to the 
excessive staccato of some musicians, Staccato is very useful in its 
place, but we may easily have too much of it. Meissonnier’s love 
of precision and relief oe led him into a constant habit of sharp 
touching, which gives to his works much of their peculiar force, 
but limits their appeal to our artistic sympathies. There is so 
much else to be desired than staccato! 

M. Boichard’s domestic scene called “Gold Fish,” in the same 
Exhibition, is an admirable specimen of a kind of art which is 
produced by able men for the genteel market. The scene is the 
interior of a Parisian @ ent, and a graceful lady is passing a 
little time with her children. The youngest is trying to catch a 

old fish, and a bigger boy is idling on a couch of green damask. 
Gnade is exquisitely painted, the green damask, red india- 
rubber balloon, oy horse, toy opera, Punch, &c., and there is 
plenty of grace good taste in the attitudes of the mother and 
children, and in the pretty interior they inhabit. Art of this kind, 
when of good quality, may probably have a value in the future which 
its producers do not at present contemplate. Scenes of familiar 
life, which the artist has personally observed, may hereafter have 
a truer social and historical interest than our still praiseworthy 
attempts to paint the familiar life of Athens or old Rome. The 
day will come when Paris under Louis Napoleon will be as in- 
teresting as Rome under Augustus, and then such pictures as this 
by M. Boichard will rank in interest with what seems to us now 
the graver art of M. Alma Tadema or M. Léon Glaize. Not that 
domestic art, speaking generally, can ever lay claim to so learned an 


intention as but it will ultimately attain, so far as 


it is faithful and g 


, the same educational value. And it is of | 


course evident that the merit of seriousness in intention may vary | 


infinitely in both branches of art; a picture may be archzological 
in a careless idle way, and a scene of contemporary life may be 
recorded in an earnest spirit. We are not disposed to credit M. 


Boichard with any higher aim than the production of charming | 


ornaments for pretty Parisian salons, but his domestic painting is 
better than most English work of the same class, because it is 


superior to it in real skill, and is in incomparably more elegant | 


taste. 

Rosa Bonheur’s little picture of Highland sheep, also in Mr. 
Gambart’s Exhibition, is scarcely important enough to deserve 
special mention, and it throws no new lig 
artist. No doubt it seems slight and sketchy, and of course the 

Jeber and Albert Schenck would receive for a work of the same 
dimensions, and not inferior merit, is simply ‘preposterous. We 
have no wish to diminish the income which Rosa Bonheur draws 
from the eager competition of her English admirers, and the less 
sv because she is known to make a noble use of her wealth ; but we 


ht on her character as an | 
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towards the spectator, her body considerabl: 
not particularly well-drawn. ‘The hair, in Pane falls 
the foreground, and the rest of it is occupied with foe 
which seem to be the lady’s clothes. She Poises the Graperies 
lifted hand. M. Courbet’s previous exploits in 
remembered by Frenchmen, but it sang be well, in an " 
journal, to observe that without any definable indelicacy English 
without any voluptuous adoration of physical beauty, this arti 
actually succeeded in the almost impossible feat of shocking the 
Parisians. And the way he managed this was sim ly by a i 
the veil of artistic conventionalism, and painting the da tess af 
Eve as nature and civilization have together made then, The 
“ideal” is as thick a veil as any quantity of clothes, and an artist 
who invests his model with the graces of idealism answers the 
purposes of morality as completely as if he gave her half dozen 
ene ey But, though beauty is never indecent— that is, if 
autiful alike in form, in expression, and in movement—the 
grotesque is indecent very easily. So the Parisians felt that the 
strongest safeguard of decorum in art had been broken down b 
the influx of realism. This “femme au perroquet” is real eno: 
also, but she is not offensive. There is very great power in 
work, audacity of arrangement, force of colour, and excelfent 
artistic management of lights and darks. M. Courbet may be 
congratulated in this instance, as well as in the case of his land- 
scape, on a step made this year in the direction of genuine art, 
M. Blaise Desgoffe exhibited two of his marvellous imitative 
works, No doubt it is an inferior order of art that he practises, 


It is mere copyism of objects, and as such has no claim to the 


honour due to works of thought or imagination, but it has the 
merit, so rare in painting, of fully accomplishing all that it pro- 
fesses. The way in which M. Desgoffe works is briefly as fol- 
lows :—He arranges a up of beautiful objects, such as flowers and 
jewels, with a piece of rich embroidery, or precious crystal vases, 
with agates and statuettes, and copies these things as scarcely any 
other living painter can, This year his subjects have even less 
than their usual interest; there is something slightly vulgar in the 
selection of colours, and the artist has spent his skill on objects 
not always lovely enough or rare —— to deserve it fully. His 
— of looking at things is not the high artistic way. Leslie and 
Millais have both painted silver plate better, in a certain sense, 
than Desgoffe could, because they paint rather the appearance of 
the things as they strike the eye than the facts of them as they 


_ reveal themselves when the eye looks hard into them. On the 


rice in comparison with the prices that such able men as Otto | 


cannot withhold the observation that there is a certain narrowness | 
in this engowement, and that if it simply arose from a right | 


appreciation of good cattle-painting, three or four other artists, 
who are now in comparative obscurity, would obtain a larger share 
of the public attention and of the substantial advantages which in 


other hand, as studied imitation of the kind which, as far as pos- 
sible, rejects a artifice, the work of Blaise Desgoffe 
distances nearly all other contemporary painting, and specimens of 
it ought to be bought by every national collection in Europe, as 
examples of what mere imitation, in its highest development, 
must come to. The titles of this year’s pictures are simply 
“Fleurs et Bijoux” and “ Fleurs et Fruits au pied d’un verre de 
Venise.” In the first we have a plume, an ivory tankard, an agate 


| cup with pearls, and a little pearl archer on it with golden bow, 


these days accompany it. We rejoice, nevertheless, that since the | 
public must and will have its pets and favourites, it should have | 
taken to petting a true artist like Madlle. Bonheur. For our- | 


selves, though this is by no means a striking example of the artist, 
we can very sincerely praise its delicacy and simplicity of feeling. 
We may even declare that, as a ion, it seems to us more 
desirable than all the five Verboeckhovens in the same exhibi- 
tion, to which we might add all the Coopers outside of it. 

Whilst on the subject of French art, we may recur for the last 
time to the Salon. M. Comte, whose pictures are among the first 
that e visitor conversant with French art seeks for, sent an illustra- 
tion of the life of Charles V.—“ Charles-Quint aprés son abdication, 
et avant de se retirer au couvent de Saint-Just, va revoir le chateau 
de Gand oi il a été élevé.” The most obvious objection to the 
historical accuracy of the painter is that the ex-Emperor, who at 
the time of this incident must have been about fifty-six years old, 
looks seventy. We know, however, that his health gave way pre- 
maturely, that he felt exhaustion at forty, and that at fifty-five he 
declared himself unequal to further exertion ; so that M. Comte 
may still be within the limits of truth. Of the delicacy of 


M. Comte’s observation, or the naturalness of his invention, | 


there cannot be two opinions, Although this is a costume- 
picture, in the sense that the personages wear picturesque 
dresses, it is much more than a costume-picture, because 
there is a gen human interest here. Hardly any of us, how- 
ever smooth and uneventful .the history of our lives, can visit 
without profound, if suppressed, emotion the places where our 
career began. This emotion is a better subject for pictorial than 
for literary treatment ; it is difficult, in writing, to say much about 
feelings of this kind without becoming trivial or maudlin, and a 
slough of bathos awaits the unwary writer who ventures on them 
without consummate self-control. But the painter, in a work like 
this, may set forth some very common and threadbare subject in 
a novel and attractive form. Here we have Charles V. and the 
palace at Ghent; this is the concrete form which gives fresh 
interest to an old subject. The real subject is “the return of 


a glass vase with handle of enamelled gold, and a piece of 
embroidery. The second picture represents a beautiful Venetian 

glass with red wine in it, and blue glass ornaments of a turquoise 

colour, a flagon of the time of Francis 1, a white flower, a 
love, some grapes, red currants, and peaches, the whole backed 
yy tapestry on the wall, with figures on it, dancing. 

Visitors to Paris who have known the Louvre for some years 
will remember the large entrance hall to the right of the landing 
at the top of the staircase by which one usually enters. This 
hall, which used to be one of the dingiest rooms in the place, and 
a fit receptacle for the uninteresting pictures which formed its 
principal decoration, is now entirely metamorphosed. Well lighted 
from above, and quite emptied of its former contents, re-arran 
and re-decorated, it is no longer the dull entrance we were ai 
to get through, but a clean and pleasant chamber, surrounded by 

lass cases full of Roman antiquities, and called the Musée 

‘apoléon III. M.Charles Giraud has been sufliciently pleased 
with it to make a picture of it, which is one of the most effective 
interiors we have seen. The extreme simplicity of the room itself 


| would scarcely, we should have imagined, tempt an artist in 


of the picturesque; but M.Giraud has relied for variety on his 
pr Fars observation of light and shade, and ee con 
what has been so often stated, that nature produces variety 
ation where man has done his best to destroy both. That dull 
ik red wall over the glass cases, which the decorators intended 


_ to be all of one colour, is —_ M. Giraud’s picture, interpreted 


completed life to the recollections of youth.” And this is a | 


subject of universal and undying human interest. 


by an endless variety of tint. His other interior, “ Un Salon chez 
.P....,” is clever enough, but leaves on the mind no deeper 
sagnaies than the idea ie a Monsieur P . . . must be very rich 
to have such an expensive drawing-room. > 
The Misses Mutrie are not such good imitators as M. Blaise 
Desgoffe, but they look at nature in a way more likely to win the 
approbation of cultivated artists. Nobody who has enjoyed in his 
own greenhouse or drawing-room the flowering of a magnificent 
cactus can have done so without a feeling of regret that he could 
not preserve some permanent record of its beauty. The intense 
brilliance of the glowing petals, the flowing and gushing of the 
innumerable stamens, the exquisite curves they take as they hang 
half-languidly like the tongue of a panting hound—these are cha- 
racteristics which may well excite the interest of an artist, and Miss 


When speaking of M. Courbet’s famous landscape we could not | A. F. Mutrie (Royal Academy Exhibition) has seen and recor 
notice his thee Sistane, “La Femme au Dengue.” “A Naked them with genuine artistic delight. In the picture of “ Sag = by 
Woman Bovlisk with a Parrot” would be a sufficient, if rather | Miss M. D. Mutrie, we respect ability of the same order; but ; 


simple, 


lish title for the work. She is lying down, her head | all works of this class, including even those of Lance and 
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one weakness continually obtrudes itself. . How is it the complement, exhausts the subject, as far as Vienna is con- 
+s eane of “still life” will put together objects which have cerned. Herr Von Arneth thinks that, with the exception of a 
a common except that they are pretty and paintable? few insignificant notes from the Queen to Mercy, he has published 
wine already enumerated the objects in the a ae the | everything that the archives contain relating to her. 
. artist, and the reader, if he refers to the list, will find e letters of Joseph begin in July, 1775- They are charac- « 
as incongruous as the contents of an auction-room. We ' teristic of the writer—of his straightfo sense, and of his 
psorthwt game objection to make to these clever pictures by the love, in the right place or the wrong, of lecturing and giving 
Misses Mutrie. If we are to concentrate our intellects on a advice and showing other people their mistakes. They consist 
very well; acactus is no unworthy object of contemplation; almost entirely of a series of sensible but somewhat admo- 
range Be give us strawberries as well, and a cup with emeralds nitions to his sister, first as 1o her personal conduct, and then as 
and rubies and sapphires? So, if we are to look at orchids, why to her political line. If Marie Antoinette went wrong, it certainly 
disturb us with a book and folded tablecloth and magnificent was not from want of scolding, and plenty of unexceptionable 
yase? Painters ought to respect the principle observed in all advice; and her brother Joseph claimed, together with the 
good writing and good conversation, that ideas are to be pre- Empress, the fullest confidence of his young sister, and used as 
sented in a certain natural order and connection, so that they may amply as his mother the right of criticism which it gave. Nor 
be conveniently received by the persons addressed. Children pay does his sister repel this authority of an elder brother which he 
no attention to this rule, neither do painters of still life. __ | assumes over her, There seems to have been real affection 
A few landscapes remain to be noticed, about which it is between them, though he quarrelled with her frivolity and 
dificult ‘to say anything interesting or new. It unfortunately imprudence and love of amusements, and she must have some- 
] s that a picture may be well worth having, and may deserve times thought him a stiff and opinionated bore. Joseph, oa 
8 hung in the room we most inhabit, amongst our favourite under courteous forms, took the liberty of speaking very plainly, 
friends and companions, without furnishing much suggestion for and did not forget that he was a philosopher even when writing 
literary comment. For instance, there was a water-colour in to a lady and a Queen of France; and it is remarkable 
Suffolk Street, “‘ Loch Achray, Summer Afternoon,” by Mr. J. how accurately he took the measure of her character, and judged 
Bannatyne, which, in spite of the immense crowd of pictures of the difficulties created for her by her husband’s peculiar defects 
jostling each other in our memory, we have not forgotten, and are of temper and intellect. Marie Antoinette, without knowledge, 


re likely to forget; yet we have nothing to say of it, except that without reading, without the slightest notion of giving herself an 
8, Rr delicate, and true. e remember also trouble to master affairs, had yet a clever woman of meddli 4 
. Mr. Warren’s landscapes in the Institute of Water-Colours, but to make her take part in what was going on between the King an 
“ the characteristics of his art are fully known, and it seems useless his Ministers. She had her special dislikes, as, for instance, against 
‘ to construct a fresh definition of his peculiar kind of ability. Mr. M. de Vergennes; and it was an exciting game to bafile, forestall, 
l- Carl Werner, in his “Temple of Carnac, Thebes,” in the same and disappoint him. She felt her superiority to the King, who 
d exhibition, showed great imitative skill in the rendering of stone- yet after all was the King, and who sometimes unexpectedly 
8, surface, but his work did not appear to invite more elaborate showed proof of possessing a will of his own, and of having made 
y | up his mind, in a way which _ a zest to her schemes for 
» We have lately met with a general accusation against con- managing this ungainly, impenetrable, uncertain helpmate, who was 
a tem criticism, that it deals too lavishly in terms of utterly proof against all the influences which an attractive woman 
ts praise. We may possibly have incurred charges of this na- and a lively talker might under other circumstances confide in. 
r ture from our desire to direct attention to what is good, She took part in politics, not because she understood what was 
d and an indisposition to waste the time of our readers and going on, or in reality cared a straw about it, but because she 
e our own by dwelling on the faults of incapable artists. It enjoyed the sense of power; and her love of mischief was 
of is also true that, in spite of much that is reprehensible gratified when that hateful, false, close M. de Vergennes, 
y in modem art, which is due to its very euccess and whom she could not help feeling to be on the whole rather 
ie popularity, it has reached a very high general level in point too strong for her, met, by her means, with some check or 
‘ of technical attainment, and that there exist more examples obstacle which he did not look for. Joseph, with all his affec- 
fe in our own day of artists intellectually cultivated than at any tion for her, and his high estimate of her natural gifts, was clear- 
of other period of art-history except the age of Raffaelle. Being sighted enough to see all this. Two letters of somewhat pedantic, 
= anxious to recognise these qualities where they occur, and espe- yet very well grounded counsels and warnings, read like a com- 
5 cially anxious to speak justly of widely different orders of artistic mentary written after the event on the Queen's errors, or like a 
7 endowment, we may have exposed ourselves to imputations of in- prophetic misgiving of misfortunes which, at the time, must have 
° dulgence which critics of narrower creed or sterner temper might seemed most improbable. As early as the summer of 1775 he 
- avoid. We are happy, however, to believe that although modern writes as follows; Queens have not often been addressed so un- 
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painting has to contend against the one great evil of its position ceremoniously, even by elder brothers :— 
a @ commercial product, there exist in it nevertheless many Autant que j’en sais, vous vous mélez d’une infinité de choses d'abord 
evidences of strivings towards a nobler destiny. It is the duty of ne vous regardent pas, que vous ne connaissez pas, et auxquelles des mee 
criticism to note all these better tendencies, and to encourage them et des alentours qui vous flattent et qui savent exciter tantOt votre amour- 
with « ordial praise. propre et envie de briller, ou méme entretenir une certaine haine et rancune, 
; vous font faire une démarche apres l'autre, propres & troubler le bonheur de 
votre vie, et qui doivent nécessairement vous procurer tot ou tard des dés- 
agréments cuisants, et en diminuant |’amitié et l’estime du roi, vous faire 
R VIEWS. rdre toute l’opinion du public et toute la considération yo vous pourriez 
E l’'appui de cette opinion vous a et que vous vous étes méme acquise 
étonnamment jusqu’a présent. quoi vous mélez-vous, ma chére scur, 
MARIE ANTOINETTE, LEOPOLD, AND JOSEPH.* 4 déplacer des ministres, d’en faire envoyer un autre sur ses terres, de faire 
. ’ 4 donner tel département a celui-ci ou & celui-la, de faire gagner un procts & 
ERR VON ARNETH has followed up his volume of letters ’un, de créer une nouvelle charge dispendieuse votre cour, enfin de parler 
between Marie Antoinette and Maria Theresa with another, d'affaires, de yous servir méme de termes peu convenables & votre situation ? 
containing all that he can find in the Vienna archives of the cor- She has no right, he goes on to say, to force herself in this keen 
Tespondence between the Queen and her two brothers. _The and forward way into the business of State; for she would take 
cemspondence thus published, as regards the greater part of it,for no trouble to fit herself for it by reading, and by trying to under- 
¢ first time, is exceedingly imperfect; but what there is of it is stand it; and she treated the most serious and dangerous of 
of the most undoubted authenticity, which, after all the confusion employments as if she were dealing with her own whims and 
and doubt created by the inexcusable carelessness, to say the least, pastimes :— 
> Sad sa editors, is a matter for satisfaction. On his French ,~ Yous étes-vous demandée une fois, par quel droit vous vous mélez des 
~~ oW-labourers and their. work, Herr Von Arneth passes no affaires du gouvernement et de la monarchie francaise? Quelles études 
judgment, and maintains absolute silence, though his notes con- | avez vous faites? Quelles connaissances avez vous acquises pour oser 


tain occasionally a significant correction of matters which aj pearin imaginer que votre avis ou votre opinion doit étre bonne & quelque chose, 
their books, Hie own sources are, as before, either the family surtout dans des affaires qui exigent des connaissances aussi étendues ? 
rs of the Imperial house, which there i ’ ron , Vous, aimable jeune personne, qui ne pensez qu’a la frivolité, qu’é votre 

“4 pe ’ ere 16 no reason to sup) toilette, qu’a vos amusements toute la journée, et qui ne lisez pas, ni entendez 


pose 

ih e eer been out of the Emperor 8 private library till lately, when parler raison un quart d’heure par mois, et ne réfiéchissez, ni ne méditez, jen 
ey have been removed to the public archives; or else documents _ suis sir, jamais, ni combinez les consequences des choses que vous faites ou 
kept from the first in these public archives, There can be as little que vous dites? L’impression du moment vous fait agir, et l'impulsion, 
doubt about these letters as about any records whatever of a les paroles mémes et arguments, que des gens que vous protégez vous com- 
lic ch . muniquent, et auxquels vous croyez, sont vos seuls guides. Peut-on écrire 
oseph enero There are twenty-seven letters of the Queen to. quelque chose de plus imprudent, de plus irraisonnable, de plus inconvenable 
2p, fourteen of them the originals, the remainder in authentic que ce que vous marquez au comte de Rosenberg touchant la manitre avec 
—s Of Joseph’s letters to her there are but seven, of course laquelle vous arrangeates une conversation A Kheims avec le duc de Choiseul? 
y in wf The correspondence between the Queen and Leopold Si jamais une lettre comme celle-la s'égarait, si jamais, comme je n’en doute 
consists of fifteen letters on her side, twelve of them the originals; Pf*4¥e point, il vous échappe des propos et phrases pareilles vis-t-vis méme 
and thirteen from the Emperor. There al few ] oo hi 2. de vos ohn intimes confidents, je ne puis qu’entrevoir le malheur de votre 
passed between Louis XVI. and Joseph, The rest of the 

. e 


consists of what is preserved in the Austrian archives of the | . : 
naive eno, which wnt wars her again ey mie 
eight of them aad “Merey's with her dull and stupid husband ; and of leaving him alone to 
Queen. This volume, with the preceding one, to which this is Wher ut 
* Marie | | Croyez que personne ne peut et ne veut vous dire la vérité comme moi; 
aegeben totnette, . Leopold II, riefwechsel heraus- | qu'elle est de toutes les nations et de tous | ‘ ittez donc ces 
von Alfred Ritter von Arneth. Leipsig. 1866. | to ches 
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méme tous ceux qui voudraient vous y attirer pour quelque chose, Attachez- 
vous fortement & mériter l’amitié et la confiance du roi, c’est d’abord votre 
oir d’état, et c’est le seul intérét que vous pouvez et devez avoir. 
pluchez ses gofits, conformez-vous & eux ; tachez d’étre beaucoup avee lui, 
, ne l’incommodez néanmoins pas, et méritez par votre discrétion et sfireté sa 
confiance. Ne parlez jamais & des ministres d’affaires, ni pour recommander 
quelqu’un, et dans toutes les occasions ot vous serez sollicitée, ne vous 
chargez jamais d’autre chose que d’en parler au roi; et alors n’en pressez 
int la réussite avec importunité ou humeur, et ne donnez aucune réponse, 

} celle done le roi vous chargerait expressément. Du reste, lisez, occu~ 
-vous, ornez votre esprit, donnez-vous des talents, et rendez-vous propre 


| 
| 


| 


trouver des ressources en vous-méme dans un Age plus avancé et dans le | 


cas ou cette grande approbation du public, qui fait tous vos désirs et plaisirs 
actuels, vous quittera, comme cela ne peut manquer d’arriver. Voila le role 
au bout du compte, ma chére sceur, que chaque femme sage doit faire dans 
son ménage. 

The subject is pursued in a set paper of advice, filling, says 
the editor, twenty pages of note size, and written in Joseph’s own 
hand, with the title, Réflexions données a la Reine de France, It is 

thaps too much in a sermonizing tone to do any good to a person 

ike the Queen, who did not in reality easily think herself wrong, 

however modestly she might write to Vienna; but it contains 
vivid pictures of the Queen’s way of life and glaring mistakes and 
imprudence at that time, and remonstrances, evidently conceived 
with great sincerity and earnestness, as to the dangers she was 
incmring and the future which she was preparing for herself. She 
forgot her duty as a wife no less than as a Queen. She liked to 
make the world see how brilliant and delightful she was by the 
side of the clumsiest and most repulsive of husbands. But, says 
her brother :— 

Que faites-vous ici en France, par quel droit vous respecte, vous honore-t- 

on, que comme compagne de leur roi? Vous seriez bafouée, aussi jolie que 
vous étes ; la chiite, et en soi et par comparaison, serait affreuse pour vous. 
. . . Modérez-vous votre gloriole de briller & ses dépens, d’étre affable 
quand il ne est pas, de paraitre s’occuper d’objets qu'il néglige, enfin de 
ne vouloir n’avoir de réputation a ses dépens, mais le persuadez-vous de cette 
modestie, lui faites-vous ces sacrifices, étes-vous d’une discrétion impénétrable 
sur ses défauts et faiblesses, les excusez-vous, faites-vous taire tous ceux qui 
en osent lacher quelque chose, étes-vous de méme secrete sur tous Tes 
conseils que vous lui donnez, et qui ne doivent jamais paraitre, que les affaires 
réussissent ou non ? 
To this searching interrogatory it is very doubtful whether the 
Queen could have given a satisfactory answer. Joseph is very 
strong, and very sensible, about deep play, about masked balls, 
about the collection of idle and profligate high society which the 
Queen delighted to have about her, in which she formed her most 
intimate friendships, and where she prided herself on making every- 
body, even the most worthless and dangerous, feel at their ease, and 
emancipated from the bondage of the old-fashioned Court etiquette. 
It is aes difficult to say what might have been escaped, in the 
days which followed, if Joseph’s plain-spoken truths had been 
attended to. But at any rate the Boer of France would have 
been spared many a humiliation and many an insult, keen because 
but too truly edged. She suffered for the misconduct of the 
society which she gathered round her and favoured. The scandal 
of the diamond necklace was but too forcible a confirmation of 
Joseph’s fears and cautions: Rohans and Lamothes would never 
have dared to take liberties with the Queen’s name, had it not 
been that Polignacs had already led the world to hold it cheap. 
“ Vous souvenez-vous, ma chére sceur,” writes Joseph, with a 
touch of pathetic sentiment unwonted in him, “de ce que la 
derniére fois que j’eus le plaisir de vous voir, assise sur une pierre 
dans l’avenue de Trianon, J'osais vous faire observer au sujet de 
cette soi-disante société? ” There is one bit of advice which is so 
curiously characteristic of the temper and ideas of the age as to be 
worth quoting :— 

L’exemple dans la conduite externe et la chose la plus essentielle & une 
reine, votre contenance dans |’église, est-elle conforme aux yeux qui vous 
regardent? Pour l’amour de vous-méme, pensez-y sérieusement; c’est une 


_terests. But Joseph certainly made use of the 


| 


chose extr¢mement importante et dont peut dépendre votre considération et 


bonheur. Que jamais une maudite mode, un bel air pris & faux vous 
détourne i paraitre, méme si malheureusement vous ne |’étiez pas intérieure- 
ment, dévote, recueillie, & l’église. Vous y manquez, je dois le dire, 
beaucoup. Le plus grand impie devait l’étre par politique. Dieu vous garde 
de l’étre ; vous perdriez la seule consolation vraie dans toutes les choses de 
la vie, votre tranquillité, enfin vous seriez & plaindre dans cette vie. Je ne 
parle pas de I’autre, mais votre conscience vous le dira. Ecoutez-la: c’est 
tout ce que je puis vous recommander, et n’étouffez pas les remords et les 
sentiments ; c’est le plus tendre, c’est le plus sir, le plus vrai, le plus im- 
portant de mes avis, il regarde votre ame, que j’aime tant, et toute votre vie 


les plus fortes, soit bannie de chez vous ; ils font douter de tout et ne remettent 
rien la place. Les obscénités sont si indécentes et J’on en parle quelque- 
fois, croyant que c’est de la mode, et l’on ne sent pas combien daleux 
cela est, et fait mépriser par les plus grands libertins mémes, Evitez cela, 
et que les gens, qui vous parlent sur ce style ou vous font douter de votre 
religion et de ses actes externes, vous soient en horreur, et faites-le leur 
sentir, de méme qu’oubliez et évitez de parler ou laisser entrevoir & jamais 
les saloperies, dont vous vous étes remplie l’imagination par les lectures. 

The Queen, it is not astonishing, resented for the moment this 
style of rough tutoring, even from a person whom she respected so 
much as her brother. Her answer follows, denying, as her _ 
was, certain false rts, but leaving the substance of Joseph's 
remarks unaffected. The letter is curious in another way. It 
was printed in Feuillet de Conches’ first volume, and in his third 


Joseph’s view, in his early letters, of iti 

sister ought to take in the 
the more struck with the forgetfulness whieh kis later A 
exhibit of the wise maxims given when his own interest 

in question. He had seen, and had tried to impress teal oe 
the Queen, that the right thing for her was to kee he 
as possible from all interference with the business of the 8 
Such interference was invidious, and not eaail ed 
foreigner; and she had not the capacity for it, and showed 1 4 
aptitude for acquiring the capacity. But when the Emperor found 
that the French Court, under the influence of M. deV 


| was becoming cool about the Austrian alliance, and especj 


when France in under the show of to 
cherished scheme of the Bavarian exchange, and in bar’ 


| with the Dutch, Joseph could not resist. the temptation of 


to play off his sister’s influence against the Minister, : 
his letters, he is full of the advan to both’ ‘aden can ae 
relationship between the Emperor of Germany and the Queen of 
France ought to produce. But so cleas-sightod and, in intention, 
so just a statesman ought not to have put a Queen of 
because she was his sister, in the position of deliberately doi 
all she could to thwart her husband’s Minister in w 4 
judged advantageous to France, in order to help her brother's in- 
Queen in this way, 
endeavoured to set her against the policy of her own Government, 
and encouraged her in her only too eager inclinations to disconcert 
and embarrass the Minister. M.de Vergennes probably was as 
double-dealing and dishonest a politician as the i thought 
him to be; but the Emperor ought to have known better, even in 
the cause of crowned heads, than to assist a Queen, who was his 
sister, in the perilous enterprise of engaging actively in cabals 
against the policy of her own nation. Sho learnt tho lemon but 
too well; and it must be said that Joseph did much to teach her. 
His own letters may be understood as having been written by him— 
using the greater freedom of a brother writing to his sister, instead 
of an Emperor writing to a King or a Minister—in order to be 
read by Louis. They are vigorous and succinct statements of 
the Austrian views, and of aan the Emperor thinks just and 
reasonable, on his own part, and on the part of France. One letter 
sets forth the claims of Austria to the gratitude of France for the 
friendly neutrality observed by Austria in the American war, and 
to the gratitude of Europe for the generous and disinterested 
forbearance of Austria in not imitating Russia in despoiling 
Turkey. With an anticipation of the famous expression of later 
times about the “ sick man,” Joseph writes—“ Je désire certaine- 
ment, plus que le roi encore, la conservation de la Porte; mais si 
ar sa misérable constitution elle se détruit elle-méme, que 
aire?” To make use of his sister to place his own arguments 
more clearly before the eyes of the King was not perhaps being 
unfair to her. But a letter such as the following, from her, ought 
to have opened Joseph’s eyes to the extreme unseemliness and 
hazard of the part which he was encouraging her to play at her 
husband’s Court :— 
September 22, 178. ene vous contredirai mon cher frére, sur le 
d I ya dégja ue j'ai fait une 
partie des réflexions que vous me faites dans votre lettre ; j’en ai parlé plus 
dune fois au roi, mais il faudrait le bien connaitre pour juger du peu de 
ressources et de moyens que me fournissent son caractere et ses prgjugés. Il 
est de son naturel trés-peu parlant ; et il arrive souvent de ne me parler des 
grandes affaires, lors méme qu'il n’a envie de me les cacher. I] me 
répond quand je lui en parle, mais il ne m’en prévient guére, et ~~ 
j'apprends le quart d’une affaire, j’ai besoin d’adresse pour me faire le 
reste par les ministres, en leur laissant croire que le roi m’a tout dit. Quand 
je reproche au roi de ne m’avoir parlé de certaines affaires, il ne se fache rs 
jl a un peu embarrassé et quelquefois il me répond 


| n’y a pas . Je vous avouerai bien que les affaires politiques sont 


sur lesquelles j’ai le moins de prise. méfiance naturelle du roi a été 
fortifiée d’abord par son gouverneur, dés avant mon mariage. M. de la 
Vauguyon l’avait effrayé sur l’empire que sa femme voudrait prendre sur 
lui, et son Ame noire s’étai plue a effrayer son éléve _— tous Jes fantomes 
inventés contre la maison d’Autriche. . . . . M. de Vergennes suit le 
méme plan ; et peut-étre se sert-il de son correspondance dans les affaires 
étrangéres pour employer la fausseté et le mensonge. J’en ai parlé claire- 
ment au roi, et plus d’une fois. I] m’a quelquefois répondu avec humeur, et 
comme il est incapable de discussion, je n’ai pu lui persuader que on 
ministre était trompé ou le trompait. Je ne m’aveugle pas sur mon crédit 5 
je sais que surtout pour la politique je n’ai pas grand ascendant sur lesprt 
du roi. Serait-il prudent & moi d’avoir avec son ministre des scenes sur 


j i i  soutiendrait pas ? 
en dépendra. Que la leeture des mauvais livres, faits pour séduire les 4mes: | objets sur leequels il est preaque stir quo le rol ne m o 


Is it wonderful that Paris should have taken up the belief that in 


the French Court there was a powerful influence willing to sacr- 


volume he gave a facsimile of it, as of the original letter. This 
facsimile, says Von Arneth, shows a manifest forgery, and it further — 
gives the date wrong. There can be no doubt that Von Arneth is _ 
right, and that this is one of the instances where M. Feuillet osition to feel of 
Conches has been too credulous. The copy of a genuine letter encouraged her anti-national tendencies; her disposition Scher 


has been uced in a forged hand, and passed off as the 
original 


fice French interests to Austrian? Did it do the Queen injustice 
in attributing this influence to her? : 

The correspondence of the Queen with Leopold was of a different 
character from that with her elder brother. It was constrained, 
and, for the most part, of not much significance. Of more -— 
are the numerous fetters and notes between her and Mercy. They 
do not add anything material to what was known before; but 
confirm the impression that Mercy was all along the Queen's 
genius. Credited with the reputation of profound political saga- 
city and astuteness, trusted by her as an old friend, an old coun- 
pr of her great mother’s, a practised statesman and ex “oe 
man of the world, he received from her the confidence an ie 
trust which she gave to no one else, for she knew no one to ist 
she could give it. And Mercy, from the first to the yar 
encouraged her in the conduct which was fatal to her. 


all occasions rather that she was the daughter of Maria 
and the champion of the interests of the great Austrian house, than 
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— 
j is XVI. and the Queen of the French people. 
eee ¢ of ber afterwards in the miserable thought that 
ising way of conquering the Revolution was by 
fis of anil duplicity with ite end 
rs the honour of a lady and a Giieh, who certainly did not 
; irit or courage, by attempts to excel in deceit and 


peli enemies whom she despised as the vilest and basest of 
seoundrels. The Queen had some hesitation in employing a man 


whom Mercy had recommended for secret service. Mercy exhorts 
her to lay nade her er ao ; she must not be nice about making 
use of the scélérats, so that they have good heads :— 
Pelin que j’ai voulu désigner. Je nel’ai vuade mavie. Je 
de doutes sur son caractére, mais 4] m’est démontré 
singulierement J’art de manier la pensée, qu’il a une logique 
de, et j'ai preuve en main que la plupart des choses, dont il a prevu 
Ja marche, sont en effet arrivées ainsi qu’il les avait annoncées. Or 
{J est possible qu’un tel homme soit un scélérat, mais c’est dans des temps 
aussi extraordinaires et critiques que ceux-ci, qu’il faut savoir se servir méme 
des scélérats ; ils sont souvent plus utiles que ces bonnes et honnétes gens 
quo t leur nullité dans tout ce qu’ils font, n’ont a offrir qu’un zéle 


wey encouraged her to the last in the idea that foreign 
one was sy thing to bring about. Safe himself, he 
saw even less clearly than she did that it was a perilous line to 
follow; and kept on buoying her up with hopes, excusing the 
Emperor's delay, finding fault with the jealous and malignant 
tebeesiness of surrounding Courts, especially of England. The 
iteful imputation of a deliberate desire on the part of the 
ish Government to see the French throne pulled down by the 
Revolutionists appears continually in his letters. A civil war, he 


says in March 1791, is the only chance for the Yoyal cause in | 


France; but if it breaks out, England is sure to foment it by 
helping the popular party with money, if with nothing else. And 
if the schemes concerted between him and the Tuileries hang fire 
and disappoint their authors, whoever else is in fault, England is 
always hindering useful measures. “L’Angleterre se prépare & 
Glever de toute part des obstacles aux mesures désirables des puis- 
sances,” he writes in 1791. “L’Angleterre contrarie toutes les 
mesures,” he repeats in 1792. Mercy’s last letter is dated 
Julyg, 1792. It is to cheer the Queen with the prospect of 
speedy help :— 

Ily aura certainement une déclaration menagante! . . Si'le danger 
devenait imminent, s’il se ralliait un parti assez fort, assez stir, il faudrait se 
jeter hors de Paris, en declarant qu’on ne veut pas fuir, mais uniquement 
mettre un espace entre soi et les brigands. 


As if it was as easy to get out of Paris as to put forth false mani- 


festoes about the reasons for escaping! And he concludes :— 


Les armées sont déja i Coblence et & Fribourg ; elles entreront les premiers 
daoft. Accablé de terreur et de chagrin, on donnerait [i.e. Merey 
son sang pour la reine, et rien ne sera omis pour la servir. 


The “ menacing declaration ” was published on the 25th following. 


It was succeeded by the King’s protest against it to the Assembly | 


on the 3rd of August, and his assurance that he would never receive 
the law from foreigners, nor compromise the independence and 
dignity of France. On the same day, Petion and the sections 
denounced his crimes and demanded his abdication at the bar of 


the Assembly ; and a week later the storming of the Tuileries on 


the 1oth of August extinguished the French monarchy. The 
counsels of the wise Mercy had had their share in bringing about 
the catastrophe. 

A few lines in one of the Queen’s notes to Mercy throw light 


on her feelings towards her sister the Archduchess, with whom, | 


according to the letters printed by M. Feuillet de Conches, and 
Which he tries to prove genuine, she was on terms of such great 
Intimacy and affection. The following hardly looks like it:— 

Vai deniandé au roi, Monsieur, l’argent qwil voulait mettre & son présent 


Pour ma seur. Il n’est pas plus savant que moi sur cet article, mais je | 


crois qu'un meuble quelconque, monté avec goft, ct surtout dont les formes 
soient belles, est ce qui vaut le mieux, et vous pouvez aller de 75 a 100 louis. 
Je crois que cela payera méme avec usure le plaisir que le roi doit avoir eu 
des vilaines boites de ma sceur. 

Mon beau-frere chasse lundi avec le roi. Faites bien entendre (s'il est 
Possible) que ces jours-la je me les réserve pour mes affaires, et que j'aime & 
étre pour qu’elle ne demande pas a venir, car eela me génerait fort. 


Thereare afew notices of the Queen’s negotiations with Mirabeau, 
but ore not important. The first mention of these is in a 
note to Mercy, June 12, 1790, in which she tells him :— 

La négociation avec M . . . se suit toujours, et s'il est sinedre, j’ai 
lieu d’étre contente. Mais dans l’horrible ott nous nous i 
croit qu’il ne faut combattre d’abord qu’avec la méme arme avec laquelle on 
he, = qui est argent qu’il faut employer juste et & temps; mais od 


Mirabeau advised against any open attempt at counter-revolution 

or avowed intervention on the part of the German Powers, but he 

plan for bringing their influence to bear on France. ‘They 

Were to assert their treaty rights on Alsace and Lorraine ; and they 

by also to protest be sory the treatment of the King’s person. 
few days later she is looking forward to an interview :— 

tlt Prose tant iaiue je peux [she says of Spain], mais notre lenteur nous 

A... soir; j'ai trouvé un 

commode, mais suffisant pour le voir et pallier tous Jes 

Heconvénients des jardins et du chateau. Ree semble que vous devez le 


A few weeks later she has become out of humour with him. 
A which he has sent in about the army is roughly 


A vous parler franchement, il me parait fou d’un bout a l'autre, et il n’y 


&@ que les intéréts de M. de la Marek qui y soient bien ménagés. Comment 
M... ou tout autre étre pensant peut-il croire que jamais, mais 
dans cet instant, le moment soit venu pour que novs nous provoquions la 
guerre civile ? 
And she will not see him :— 
Du reste, il est absolument impossible de voir M... Tl ne faut 
| qu'il y compte ; j'aurai bien de choses & vous dire sur cela et on 
maniere mesurée et retenue dont il faudra désormais lui parler de notre part 
| du Général (Lafayette). 


| first expectations were soon disappointed, and that the arrangement 
| between them, in which each party was tying to use to the ut- 
not turned out to 


MOZLEY ON MIRACLES.* 
E think this book will live ; were it not one of the series of 
Bampton Lectures, we should add, it will live to be re- 
written. Possibly it arises from the cramping effect of the 
_ Bampton regulations, under which whatever a writer has to say 
must be arranged in just eight lectures, neither less nor more ; or 
| possibly, as we rather think we gathered from one or two former 
works of Mr. Mozley, he possesses the sort of mind which is 
exuberant in starting new lines of thought, facile and successful 
in working them out to their penultimate or almost penultimate 
issues, and is then 
| Infelix operis summa quia ponere totum 
Nesciet. 


But, whatever be the there is ing about this volume 
_ that is inconceivably tantalizing to the reader. Pages perpe 
occur full of clear bright thought, written with a solid, menor | 
compressed, logical eloquence that leads one captive whether one 
will or not; and then perhaps a broad prairie of tangled intel- 
lectual thicket — thoughts started, followed out over three- 
uarters of their course, and then let drop—which gives ‘one 
e feeling that the author has all but mastered his matérials, 
and that, if just the finishing stroke had been put to the 
work, it would have been something nearly perfect of its kind. 
The very order of the Lectures is confusing ; and it is the more 
annoying when the natural order resented by the subject seems 
simplicity itself. The possibility of miracles (t.e. the answer to all 
objections @ priori), the probability of those of the Bible, and, 
finally, the positive evidence of their occurrence as matters of fect, 
| make up a time-honoured and, we think, a tolerably exhaustive 
line of argument. It is difficult to find anything worth saying on 
the subject which might not readily come under one or other of 
these heads. On the other hand, one does not see what a reader 
| new to the subjeet is likely to make out of a string of essays headed 
—1. Miracles necessary for a Revelation. 2, Order of Nature. 
3. Influence of the Imagination in Belief. 4. Belief in a God. 
. Testimony. 6. Unknown Law. 7. Miracles regarded in their 
ractical Result. 8. False Miracles. “ Let not your be evil 
spoken of,” applies as much to literary as to moral working, and Mr. 
ozley will have discovered the fact before now. A keen writer 
has edged a criticism with the sneer that this logical writer asserts 
the necessity of miracles before he has attempted to show their 
possibility ; implying that the orthodox argument, feeling that it 
must have a Revelation at all hazards, ts miracles as a sort of 
necessary evil, i ordine ad spiritualia, as Bellarmine says of certain 
other temporal accidents. The sneer is nothing more than a sneer, 
as Mr. Mozley incidentally shows more than once ; but it is a grave 
mistuke to have laid himself open to it, and this is very far from 
being a solitary example in his pages. 

To ourselves the question has always as simple as 4 
matter can be which involves at least one element as yet beyond 
our power of exact angeinenten The only difficulty, to a 
believer in a personal God, seems to arise from a fallacy in the use 
of the word world. We are accustomed to see it and speak of it 
as one world, and hence we look upon its laws as one and uniform 
_ for all its inhabitants, animate and inanimate. The truth is that 

we live, if we may so speak, in @ multitude of worlds. The old 

nomenclature which spoke of the inorganic world, the vegetable 
_ world, the animal worid, &c., had a real substratum of seuse 
‘in it. These are really as se worlds as if they were 

located in separate spheres, instead of existing side by side on this 
one earth on which we see them all in operation together. They 
have some laws in common—that of gravitation, for instance ; but 
each has others peculiar to itself; and what are the rules of 
ordinary life to one are, in a very definite sense, miracles to 
those beneath it. What is an ordinary function of life to a 
tree is impossible to a stone; what is the commonest action 
to an animal is impossible to a tree. And if we go on to 
the higher stages of animal being—to the rational life of man, 
and the supernatural life of the spiritual man, a life shared in 
some small degree b “seis of the Divine nature” here, 
but in its fulness only to be developed in a higher stage of ex- 
| istence—the same rule holds. What is the common way of life 
to the higher is, when it happens, a miracle in the lower. In this 
| view, the events which we ena 4 call miracles are simply 
| interventions of the law of a higher life in that of a lower, just as 


| © Bight Lect Miracles, preached the University of Oxford at 


B. 
. Old Shoreham, late Fellow of Magdalen College. London: Rivingtons. 1865. 
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the law of a man’s being interferes with that of a stone’s when he 
gives it a kick, and communicates to it for the moment a power 
which to it, left to itself, is impossible. And it is worth remarking 
how entirely the miracles uf the New Testament fall in with what 
we have just been saying. The removal of disease, the making 
man independent of ordinary supplies of food, the renewal of life— 
what are all these but the laws of the higher a of which 
they are the familiar attributes, interfering in single instances 
with the ordinary life of the lower—examples in the highest 
form of life of what familiarly happens in its lower ones? A 
man or a horse makes the law of his being impinge upon that of a 
stone when he gives it akick, and no doubt the stone would 
think it a miracle, if it were equal to the operation of thinkin 
at all; what more is it (save in degree) when the law of a worl 
of eternal health and life impinges upon that of a world of sick- 
ness and death? This is only, after all, a development of a sen- 
tence of Bishop Butler :—*“'There may be beings in the universe 
whose capacities and knowledge and views may be so extensive as 
that the whole Christian dispensation may to them appear natural, 
i.e, analogous or conformable to God's dealings with other parts of 
His creation; as natural as the visible known course of things 
appears to us.” Mr. Mozley quotes the sentence, and works it out 
much as we have done, only in two passages so widely severed as 
the third Lecture and the sixth. In the former he says :— 


The record which this earth gives of itself shows that, after a succession of 
stages and periods of vegetable and animal change, a new being made his 
appearance in nature. Those who profess to trace the bodily frame of man 
to acommon animal source still admit that the rational and moral being, 
man, is separated from all other animal natures by a chasm in the chain of 
causation, which cannot be filled up ; and that even if such a transition is 
only conceived as a leap from a lower to a higher level in the same species, 
such a leap is only another word for an inexplicable mystery. . . The 
first appearance of man in nature was the appearance of a new being in 
nature, and this fact was, relatively to the then order of things, miraculous ; 
no more physical account can be given of it than could be given of a 
resurrection to life now. What more entirely new and eccentric fact, 
indeed, can be imagined than a human soul first rising up amidst an animal 
and a vegetable world ? Mere consciousness—was not that of itself a new 
world within the old one? Mere knowledge—that nature herself became 
known to a being within herself—was not that the same ? The sun 
rose and the sun descended, the stars looked down upon the earth, the 
mountains climbed to heaven, the cliffs stood upon the shore, the same as 
now, countless ages before a single being existed who saw it. The counter- 

of this whole scene was wanting—the understanding mind ; that mirror 
in which the whole was to be reflected ; and when this arose, it was a new 
birth for creation itself that it became known—an image in the mind of a 
conscious being. But even consciousness and knowledge were a less strange 
and miraculous introduction into the world than conscience. 

Thus wholly mysterious in his entrance into this scene, man is now an 
insulation in it ; he came in by no physical law, and his freewill is in utter 
contrast tothat law. What can be more incomprehensible, more heterogeneous, 
a more ghostly resident in nature than the sense of right and wrong? . . . 
But man’s situation in nature being such, his original entrance a miracle, 
his sojourn an interpolation in the physical system, a world within a world— 
a life of consciousness, free-will, conscience, reason, communion with God, 
sense of immortality, insulated as an anomaly in the midst of matter and 
material law; is it otherwise than in accordance with this great fact that 
the Divine method of training and educating this creature should be marked 
by distinctive and anomalous features? . These Divine acts are 
concerned with the education of man, his instruction, the revelation of im- 
portant truths to him and his whole preparation and training for another 
world; but, this being the case, what does such a dispensation of miracles 
amount to but this, that the education of man has been conducted by com- 
munications with the mysterious fountain-head of his being, with the same 
extraordinary agency which provided his first entrance into the world ? 


In the latter passage he carries on the argument thus :— 


The constitution of nature, then, disproves the incredibility of the Divine 
suspension of physical law ; but, more than this, it creates a presumption 
for it. For the laws of which we have experience are themselves in an 
ascending scale. First come the laws which regulate unorganized matter ; 
next, the laws of vegetation ; then, by an enormous leap, the laws of animal 
life with its voluntary motion, desire, expectation, fear; and above these, 
again, the laws of moral being which regulate a totally different order of 
creatures. Now suppose an intelligent being whose experience was limited 
to one or more lower classes in this ascending scale of laws—he would be 
totally incapable of conceiving the action of the higher classes. A thinking 
piece of granite would be totally incapable of conceiving the action of 
chemical laws, which produce explosions, contacts, repulsions. A thinking 
mineral would be totally incapable of conceiving the laws of vegetable 
es! a thinking vegetable could not form an idea of moral and intel- 

ectual truth. All this progressive succession of laws is perfectly conceivable 
backward, and an absolute mystery forward; and therefore when in the 
ascending series we arrive at man, we ask, Is there no higher sphere of law, 
as much above him as he is above the lower natures in the scale? The 
analogy would lead us to expect that there was, and supplies a presumption 
in favour of such a belief. 

And so we arrive again by another route at the old turning question; for 
the question whether man is or is not the vertex of nature is the question 
whether there is or is not a God. Does free agency stop at the human stage, 
or is there a sphere of free-will above the human, in which, as in the human, 
not physical law but spirit moves matter? And does that free-will penetrate 
the universal frame invisibly to us, an omnipresent agent? If so, every 
miracle in Scripture is as natural an event in the universe as any chemical 
experiment in the physical world ; if not, the seat of the great Presiding 
Will is empty, and nature has no Personal Head ; man is her highest point ; 
he finishes her ascent; though by this very supremacy he falls, for under 
tate he is not free himself; all nature either ascends to God or descends to 
law. Is there above the level of material causes a region oi Providence ? If 
there is, nature there is moved by the Supreme Free Agent ; and of such a 
- realm a miracle is the natural production. 


We have quoted these two passages at length, because, taken 
together, the bs Cag to us to supply the simple rationale of 
miracles to all who believe in a personal God—a God with a will. 
In another place Mr. Mozley says:—“It is indeed avowed b 
ye who reduce man in common with matter to law, and aboli 


in nature, that upon the admission of free-will 


| they did not happen then. 


the objection to the miraculous is over, and that it j absurd 

. t 
allow exception to law in man, and ‘reject it 
should have quoted some authority for this avowal, th 


tion is thus limited to one simple issue. If man i 
performs upon creatures liviog under & lower whick 
(though quite matters of course to him) are miracles to th + 
God has free-will, He does the same to man. To a poat . 
denies free-will to man, or makes the Divine Being to be = 
equivalent to law, or the subject of law, of course miracles g a 
priort impossible. And to this aspect the course of ae 
controversy is rapidly narrowing the question. 

That the Scripture miracles bave nothin hence. 
Mr. Mozley abundantly shows in tee ha 
no space. And he is felicitous also in sweeping away those “i 
convenient encumbrances of a controversy—the h -and-half 
adherents of either side. This particular question is more than 
ordinarily hampered with impediments of the sort. On the 
hand, there are those who wish to get rid of miracles eo 
for intellectual, some for moral reasons), but who flinch So 
a thoroughgoing denial of the miraculous. On the other hand, 
there are those who do not wish to disbelieve, who perhay 
are fairly impartial on the subject, but who do not see the 
answer to Hume’s celebrated objection from “ex rience,” or 
to the new shape it has lately assumed as “the inductive 
principle”; and there are those again, like Renan and some 
others nearer home, whose intense realization of (more especiall ) 
the history of our Lord gives them a sort of feeling that 
miraculous part might be omitted without any loss, ethically or 
artistically. They see the story as vividly as if it were taki 
place before their eyes; miracles do not happen nowadays; ergo 

did Mr. Mozley is nowhere happier 
than in his answers to these classes of disputants. To those who, 
unwilling to disbelieve in miracles altogether, and yet unable 
to supply a philosophical theory of them, relegate them from 
the substantial domain of reason to the nebulous atmosphere 
of faith, Mr. Mozley replies by showing (and this is sin- 
gularly well done) that faith is as strictly a function of 
the reason as any other of the intellectual processes. To the 
imaginative-historian class, whether writers or readers, who see 
all the past in the light of to-day, he quietly suggests that 
all ages are not alike; that, notably, a time at which a Divine 
revelation is vouchsafed (supposing an event so entirely anti- 
material to occur) is one in which miracles not only may happen, 
but must, if the revelation is to have an authenticating guarantee 
to any one beyond the actual receiver of it. We wish he had 
added a protest against the tendency of writers of this class, when 
they either cannot or dare not whey deny the existence of mira- 
cles, to pare them down, in number or in magnitude. It is a 
tempting work to the ingenuity of the “ philosophical historian,” 
as he delights to call himself; but perfection in this line was 
attained some twenty-five years ago by a German pundit, who 
philosophized the Tempter’s showing our Lord all the kingdoms of 
the earth and the glory of them, by the sublime suggestion, “on a 
map”; and moreover the operation is, after all, rather a pusilla- 
nimous one. These gentlemen should face their difliculties man- 
fully. Did the Resurrection happen, or did it not? If it did, it 
knocks a hole in the materialistic theory broad enough to admit 
any number of minor miracles in its wake; if it did not, the 
religion that has changed the whole complexion of the world is 
founded on a fable, and all their pretty little historiettes are so 
much waste paper. 


Mr. Mozley’s answer to Hume contains in it all the elements of 
the most conclusive refutation we have yet seen. He argues that our 
reliance on the uniformity of nature is no conclusion of the reason, 
simply because the occurrence of something entirely contrary to it 
involves no logical contradiction ; that it is in fact a mere instinct, 
most useful in its province, but liable at any time to interruption 
if an exception occur to break the groan | in question, Here 
and there his argument seems to halt, from the defective mode of 
statement of which we have complained ; but it is, in our belief, 
thoroughly sound, when well and clearly prt. Oddly enough, 
wherever the chain of reasoning seems feeble, Mr. Mozley is able 
to support it by a oar from Hume. Some of these latter can 
hardly be palatable to the admirers of the philoso her. We 

ather from them what we had concluded from his “ Life, that 
Iume was essentially a Logomachus, and only accidentally a reli- 
gious sceptic ; that his amusement was to invent all the objections 
that could be started against everything whatever, his own pre- 
vious conclusions included; and that religion only fell in for his 


special regards because it came before him in an especially offen- 


sive attitude. Anyhow, in Mr. Mozley’s pages, Hume’s Pyrrhonism 
does unexpected, and very possibly involuntary, service. 

We have exceeded our limits, however, and have as yet hardly 
got beyond the fault-finding stage. We should add that the faults 
of the work are wholly on the surface and in the onnemeas 
that the matter is as solid and as logical as that of any boo within 
recent memory, and that it abounds in striking passages, of which 
we have scarcely been able even to give a sample. No future 
arguer against miracles can afford to pass it over. We ot 
— that we wish heartily to see it reproduced in an amen 
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of Le Péché de Madeleine still preserves the 
ods aol i ito in which she chose first to appear 
the public. Our readers no doubt remember the extra- 
before circumstances under which that very original 
° t, The manuscript was left at the office of the vue 
oe Mondes, with a line written on the cover requesting 
editor to communicate with the writer in a feigned name 
by t-office. The editor wrote to say that he liked the story, 
old gladly accept it. His note was never asked for; but 
hen the tale was printed he received a short letter of thanks, 
a eventually he superintended its publication by Messrs. Lévy. 
was so full of real feeling, and so abounded in brilliant | 
touches, though everywhere there were the signs of suppressed ob- | 
servation and reminiscence, that it is not surprising to find that it | 
has reached a third edition, or that the writer has been emboldened | 
by success to make @ second experiment. In point of depth of 
fosling there is no comparison between Le Péché de Madeleine and | 
Flanen, The subject of the latter is much less open to the same | 
een analytic treatment. But then, at least for most En lish readers, | 
itis a much pleasanter and more recognisable kin of subject. | 
Madeleine’s sin was the seduction — though this is hardly the 
right word—of a young lady by the husband of her cousin, to 
» ool she was sincerely attached. Both she and Robert taxed 
their powers of self-control, in order to remain staunch and loyal | 
to Louise, beyond their natural strength, and the result was a _ 
miserable fall, whose bitterness was Fg neeipecas to the mental 
exaltation and effort by which it had been preceded. At the , 
conclusion, it will be remembered, Robert and Madeleine are — 
staying st Havre, on the point of setting sail for America, when 
Madeleine, under the sudden revival of the old exaltation and 
the traditions of her nobler self, applies for admission to a- 
penitentiary, which she enters, while Robert is left to sup- | 
that she has drowned herself. The end of Flamen is not | 
Fsimila, but the structure of the story is on much healthier | 
inciples. Perhaps it would not be difficult to find an analogy | 
Come them. Self-control, the suppression of strong feeling in 
obedience to some sense of duty loftier than the gratification of | 
this strong feeling—this is the key to the action of both stories. | 
In Le 


de Madeleine circumstances and passion combined | 
were too strong, at least for a time, for the maintenance of this | 
self-control. In Flamen, by a violent effort on the woman’s pert, 
self-control is triumphant ; though even here the triumph is | 
only of that sort which consists in being strong enough to flee | 
away from the scene of temptation. Just as in Madeleine’s case, | 
even when the nobility of her character had reasserted its | 
supremacy, she still felt that all her strength lay in flight. 
en is a girl whom a certain Count in Brittany finds one | 
ight in the snow. He takes her to his own chateau, where an — 
aunt keeps house for him, and on this occasion plays pro- | 
prety. The girl, who is very handsome, is not disposed to give — 
any account of herself; but as she expresses a wish to be - into | 
the way of some sort of employment, itis agreed that she shall 
stay where she is, as a companion to the aunt, a most charmingly 


‘such as that which distin: 


| than Platonic. 


together with a brutal kind of scene in which the Count, finding 
himself alone with Flamen in a solitary spot, alarms her by 
suggestions of a barely decent sort, might pad persuade one 
that the authoress is not wholly out of p aodiom of cynicism. But 
she is certainly no cynic as yet. There is far too keen a sen- 
sibility to what is good and tender evinced in every page for 
this. Still, people of the de sensibility are often most 
liable to fall away into the cynical temper after a certain 
amount of experience of the world, where sensibility gene- 
rally gets very roughly treated. In one passage decidedly, and 
per! ps in a second also, the authoress gets into a vein which is 
very far above mere susceptibility about persons and associations 
ishes Flamen and Madeleine alike. 
Flamen is describing the delight she experienced when the philo- 
sopher promised her a journey to the Kast, and her imagination 
had already sped in advance “a travers les contrées embaumées 
du Lahore et sur les bords du fieuve sacré, prés de l’an _ Bahar, 
berceau vénéré du prophéte.” But in the midst of this poetic 
enthusiasm there comes the appalling chill which now and agai 
overwhelms everybody who thinks. The authoress has exhibited 
this state of ber ¢ with a brevity which is usual with her, but with 
a force which is rather unusual. “Je ne sais,” says Flamen, “ quel 
froid subit, quel désenchantement s’abattirent sur moi; je me 
sentis terrassée par un inexplicable dégofit de tout ce qui m’avait 
charmée jusqu’alors.” She goes on to soliloquize in the old 
preacher’s vein :— 

“A quoi bon? Que nous reviendra-t-il de tant d’efforts? Oj allons- 


| nous? Arriverons-nous jamais? Quoi! peser dans sa main la poussitre 
du passé, poursuivre sans relache l’insondable mystére des origines et de la 


vie, s’efforcer de saisir les lois de l’éternelle nature, adorer, sans la connaitre 
jamais, la pensée qui circule et s'écoule dans l’univers, est-ce 14 tout le 
mheur? Des générations éteintes sur lesquelles monte le flot incessant 
des générations nouvelles, des systemes évanouis un jour qui renaissent le 
lendemain, piney tn toujours trompés, un cercle fatal dans lequel 
tourne et se meut I’h té sans avancer jamais, est-ce 1a toute la vie ? 
The effect of such a passage is indescribably enhanced by the 
peculiar moderation in the use of colour which marks the writer’s 
style when unexcited. As a rule, her style bears as many signs of 
suppressed feeling and artistic control as the conduct of her two 
heroines. And this sobriety of style affects the reader as power- 


| fully as the self-restraint of Madeleine affected Robert, or that of 


Flamen the Count. 

The writer is as indifferent about the structure of her plot as a 
great living English novelist seems to be. Flamen finds herself 
falling in love with the Count—heaven only knows why, for a 


_ more stupid person never entered a novel. And Flamen is too 


great to care to vanquish the objectionable Madame de Kerangoat, 
with her instinctive insincerity and her calculated sincerity. 
Having fallen in love with the Count, and having unconscious 

let the odious Madame into the secret, the latter revenges herself 
by ———— into the Count’s mind suspicions that Flamen’s 
relations with the English philosopher had been something more 
Flamen’s delicacy of nature is revolted at the 
notion of giving herself to a man in whose mind there is any room 


FT yo the Kindly devout type. | It eventually appears | ¢.> doubt of such a kind. So she renews the old game of hide-and- 


that she has run away from an English philosopher o 

herself, who, wandering mysteriously in some Eastern desert, 
age her up, an infant abandoned by her tribe. He took 
er home and had her brought up. Then he fell in love 
with her, and she with him in a certain fashion. They 

to marry. But by this time the wild blood began to stir in 
her veins, and the gaa life of calm and even tranquillity 
struck her as something too terrible to be endured. one 


night she fled, leaving the English philosopher, and for some | 


time keeping him in profound ignorance both of the reasons of her 
flight and of the place to which she had gone. It is in the course 
of this flight that she sinks into the snow where the Count dis- 


covers and rescues her, In spite of outside differences, Flamen is 


Madeleine over again. Like Madeleine, she presents that picture of 
deep seas of suppressed passion which is so fatal to the peace of 
mind of any man who is brought into tolerably close contact with 
it, A handsome sphinx, a woman with an impressive repose of 
manner, yet exhibiting the signs of “quelque gros souci malgré 
ses airs de calme,” and betraying her inward trouble by “longs 
regards perdus et songeurs,” is sure to fill the man with ‘a violent 
curlosity which may very well pass with him for passion. The 
writer has shown this a a number of exceedingly delicate and 
most effective touches. The Count is a young fellow who, having led 
awild life in Paris, has retired to his estates to retrench and recruit. 
An artful widow of the neighbourhood, of a slightly conventional 
stamp, serves to attract him until Flamen comes upon the scene, and 
then of course she is precisely the sort of woman to make the most 
effective foil to Flamen’s reserve and gravity and air of suppres- 
mirably— 

Madame de K t est une vraie Parisienne en province, 
petites machines compliquées comme th-bas : 
ape tyrannique, rus¢e, légere, quoique prude, fausse par instinct, 

ne peut prendre le danger ce 
— not unpatriotic to hint that this class of woman is not 

y unknown even in Puritanic England, and that our climate 


} 


| Madeleine had vanished at 


sion. As the enamoured Count himself describes her very ad- | 


“™ Par auteur du “ Péché de Madeleine.” Paris: Michel Lévy. 


seek, which seems to be the writer's favourite device for getting 
her characters out of a scrape. Flamen vanishes one morning, as 
avre, and as she herself had vanished 
from the house of the philosopher. The Count seeks her in vain, 
and the book concludes with his expression of a firm conviction 
that he will never see her again. ere is something of a trick 
in this; women do not suddenly and irrecoverably disappear. 
Still one may overlook this too easy fashion of solving a 
difficulty on consideration of the generally true feeling with 
which the author writes, and of the sincerity with which 
she tries to give us real men and women, and not puppets. 
There are one or two idyllic bits in the story, of exquisite 
simplicity and finish. There is some excellent humour in the 
play which Madame de Kerangoat’' makes with her two lovers. 
And idyllic and humorous and half-tragic parts are all done 
with an equable force, which conveys to the mind of the reader 
the notion that the writer is under no strain, but is drawing from 
a very deep fund of observation, and reminiscence, and feeling. 
Though not so deep as Le Péché de Madeleine, still Flamen is 

one of the most charming of stories. And, as a hint to weak 
‘novelists and publishers who insist on adhering to the baleful 
three-volume superstition, we may add that it is comprised in a 
single slight volume. 


THE IRISH EPISCOPAL SUCCESSION.* 
TL is a bold thing for a beneficed clergyman of the Established 
Church of Ireland, one who has held the office of Chaplain to 

three successive Lords Lieutenant, to stand ivrth to a what, 
in the eyes of many in England and probably of some in Ireland, 
is the main ecclesiastical standing-ground of his own communion. 
| The Irish Church may be, and has been, looked at in various ways. 
To English politicians from the Revolution onward it was main] 
an instrument for supporting the English dominion in Irelan 

Whether it were canonically descended from St. Patrick or not we 
| suspect that they did not greatly care. To the .nodern statesman 

* The Conversion of the Irish Bi to the rmed Religion, at 
Established Hierarchy in Ireland from the Ancient Irish Church, dii 
By W. Maziere Brady, D.D. London: Longmans & Co. 1866, 
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it is simply a difficulty ; it is clearly a monstrous abuse, and yet 
it is by no means clear whether its sudden abolition might 
not carry with it greater evils than its retention. To him ‘too 
the canonieal regularity or irregularity is of no great moment. 


of its apostolical deseent; and, apostolical or not, he would be 
ready to sacrifice it, if the politieal advantages of its destruction 
were manifest. To the fanatical Protestant the Irish Church 
is simply a pillar of Gospel truth, a living witness against 
the Man of Sin. The assertion, true or false, that St. Patrick 
and other ancient worthies had really more in common with 
the modern Protestant than with the modern Papist, is a con- 
venient argumentum ad hominem, but it is little more. If St. 
Patrick can be shown to have believed in transubstantiation, or 
to have been unsound about justification by faith, so much the 


worse for St. Patrick. To this party the question of episcopal | 


succession in any Church is of no importance whatever. True 
religion consists in cursing the Pope, and the Pope can be 
as effectually cursed without Bishops as with. To the Roman 


Protestant Bishops of Lreland ever so lineally descended from St. 
Patrick or from St. Peter, they have lost their position through 


schism and heresy; their consecrations, celebrated out of com- | 


munion with the one centre, are good for nothing. The present 
Protestant hierarchy may be descended from St. Patrick, and the 
present Roman Catholic hierarchy may be a recent importation 
from Italy. It matters not; the one 1s in eommunion with the 


Head of the Church, and the other is not. It is only to the large , 


class of English High Churchmen, and to the much smaller class 
of Irish High Churchmen, that the question presents any practical 
importance. To them it is of the utmost moment to be able to 
prove that the Church to which they belong, or with which 
they hold brotherly communion, can show a genuine succession 
from the Apostles, while it is of no moment to them whether 
communion with the See of Rome has been retained or 
not. Hence the importance which in their eyes may attach 


| representative of that Church, But Dr. Brady 
all descended from Curwin; that is plain. But did ata 


| consecrate alone? Th i i 


Bishops would join with him in the ceremony. He hij 


seems to us to fail in one point. The later Irish Beet 
b i 
ouly is, we need not say, high] irregular. T P by one Bishop 
that he had assistants ; at least the a ‘eet were 8 
as strong as Dr. Brady’s presumption that none of the * 


imself 


mentions more than one prelate who played so fast and loose 


_ between Queen and Pope that he cannot fi i i 
| Strong conscientious scruple either way. 


direct evidence on the point, but it is one which 
fully looked into, Ti it is distinctly proved that Curie 
crated without assistants, the modern Irish Church has still 
of with the ancient. 4 
_ The source of the error, according to Dr. Brady, i 

in the fact that the roll of’ the Irish Parliament which 
the royal supremacy contains the names of all the Bishops. But 


_ this, as he says, does not prove that th 
Catholic again the question does not matter. Be the present | mented, 


were all present, but only that they were all su 

truth seems to be that, in the disturbed state of the ¢ pice on 
time, the Bishops did not conform, and that, beyond the Enelish 
pale, there was no means of making them conform. The Po 
went on making appointments to vacant sees, and the Bishops so 
appointed discharged episcopal functions, and the English Govern. 
ment sometimes found it convenient to recognise them. But to the 
see of Dublin the Pope did not venture to appoint, because there 
the English power was firmly fixed. On the other hand the Queen 
left many sees for years without Protestant occupants, because, if 
Bishops had been nominated to them, they would have had no 
chance of getting possession. 

The inference which the secular historian draws from the whole 
matter is that the Reformation and the Reformed Religion in 
Ireland were purely foreign inventions, thrust down the throats of 
the Irish people at the point of the sword. It really makes very 
little difierence whether the Bishops conformed or not. If they 


to the validity or invalidity of the consecration of a single | did, it only shows what time-servers they were, without 


Bishop. The whole subsequent position of a national Church 
may turn upon it. Hence the immense importance of the question 
as to the lawful consecration of Matthew Parker. Hence again 
the doubtful position of the Swedish Church in the eyes of strong 
Anglicans. All turns on the position of a single Bishop in the 
sixteenth century. If he was rightly consecrated, the Swedish 
Chureh has ever since been a true branch of the one vine; if Le 
was not, the Swedish Church has ever since been a schismatical 


body, haxily better than that of Geneva, and with nothing to look | 
unCOv' ; _ of things was established which had no parallel ig Euro 
from this point of view, to determine whether the Protestant | 
Church of Ireland does or does not possess Bishops who can show | 
_ both ways; Catholics persecuted Protestants and Protestants 


for but uncovenanted mercies. It is of no small moment then, 


a regular suecession from primitive times. 
The researches of Dr. Brady do not immediately touch this 
int, but they come as near as possible to it without touching it. 
Admitting his facts, it does not appear that the Irish Protestant 


Church is left absolutely without apostolically ordained Bishops. | 
It is indeed shown to have no direct spiritual descent from | 
the mediseval or primitive Irish Church. This fact is of great | 


importanee both to the historian and to the theologian, but 
it does not prove the Irish Church to be non-apostolical, and 
it is clear that Dr. Brady has no wish to prove it to be so. 
It is not absolutely necessary that an Archbishop or Bishop of 
a particular province should be always consecrated by Bishops 
of that province. The lawfully elected Bishop of a see in Iceland 
may, if need so require, be as lawfully consecrated at Antioch as at 
Trondjem. If a Church loses its succession, it may lawfully renew 
it from a sister Church. The present Episcopal Church of Scotland 
is not descended from the ancient Scottish Church, but from 
Bishops consecrated in England in the reign of Charles the Second. 
Dr. Brady gives the Protestant Church of Ireland a singular and 
most unexpected spiritual forefather. Its true patriarch, it seems, 


is not St. Patrick, but Edmund Bonner. But, though this destroys © 


a good deal of sentimental association, it does not of itself make 
the position of the present Irish Church formally any worse. An 
Archbishop of Dublin may, if need so require, be lawfully con- 
secrated by a Bishop of London. But here again the ecclesiastical 
question presents itself, whether the prelates whose succession 
was thus drawn from a foreign source were intruded by any 
schismatical or irregular means. And the historian, to whom the 


whole canonical dispute is of secondary moment, will draw some | 


important inferences from the general story. 


Trish Reformation was still more ecclesiastically regular than the 
English. In England, as is well known, one diocesan Bishop alone 
took the oath of supremacy to Elizabeth; the rest were deprived, 
and the Archbishopric of Canterbury, already vacant by death, was 
filled in a manner which was perhaps somewhat irregular. But 


in Ireland, we are told, the existing Bishops, with two excep- 


tions, conformed, took the oaths, joined in the consecration 
of other Bishops according to the new order of things. This 
Dr. Brady denies; he afiirms that there is no evidence that 
any Irish Bishop conformed or took any share in consecrating 
any later Protestant Bishops, except Hugh Curwin, Archbishop 
of Dublin, who had himself been consecrated in England by 
Bonner and other English Bishops. If this be so, the modern 
‘Irish Protestant Church is effectually cut off from all spiritual 
descent from the ancient Ixish Church, though, as we before 
said, it does not follow that it may not be the regular canonical 


| the Protestant Church one whit more of a national institution. 

If they did not, it strengthens a little, but only a very little, a 

| position which is strong enough without. In either case it 
is 


clear that Protestant and English were coextensive terms, 
or rather they were not coextensive, as Protestantism was 
far from being embraced by all the inhabitants of Ireland of 
English descent. ‘The Irish people clave to their old religion, 
and the new forms were established only where the English 
Government had the physical force to establish them. A state 


unless possibly among the persecuted Moriscos of Andalusia. 
all parts of Western Europe there were plenty of persecutions 


persecuted Catholics, but the two sects did not, as in Ireland, 
coincide with national differences. It would be an insult to any 
Mahometan nation to compare the condition of the Christians under 
their yoke with that of the Irish Catholics of other days under 
the English and Protestant yoke. Parts of Ireland might, like 
Montenegro, defend their nationality and religion sword in hand, 
but there was no part where the native could sit down and = 
tise his religion quietly on the payment of a stipulated tribute. 
This state of things has passed away, but the results of it 
still continue. The great difficulty of the Irish Church is this. 
Its existence is a manifest Wrong, but the obvious remedy 
for that wrong is impossible. The Irish Roman Catholics now 
too well the advantage of their unestablished, and therefore in- 
dependent, position, to accept churches—where there are any— 
tithes, and glebe, on the necessary condition of that sort of sub- 
mission to the State which is involved in the notion of a national 
Church. Between the two, Ireland presents the strange spectacle 
of a Christian country where, as a general rule, every ancient 
church is in ruins, and where the pastor who receives the public 
maintenance thinks himself lucky if one-fortieth of his 

flock can be got to attend his ministrations. 


BIOGRAPHY OF SHAKSPEARE.* 


SEBARSPESES, when he entered London, had the world 
before him where to choose the strait and difficult path of 

bread-winning. He was a kinsman of Greene an attorney, and 


d ight. It is probable that the author 
t has been frequently asserted by Protestant writers that the | Greene an actor and playwrig P 


of Tu Quogue was more serviceable to him, and more german to 


* The Works of William Shakespeare. The Text revised by the Rev. 

Alexander — 7% 8 vols. Second Edition. London: Chapman & Hall. 
1864-5. 
The Works of William Shakespeare, Edited by William George Clarke, 
M.A. william Wright, MA. Vols. VII. and VIEL. London 
and Cambridge: Macmillan & Co, 1865-6. 

The Wo “> of Shakespeare. Globe Edition. Macmillan & Co. ws L 

The Works of Shakespeare. Edited by Richard Grant White. 


Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1865. f 

The Life and Genius of William Shakespeare, $c. By Richard Grant 
White. ton: Little, Brown, & Co, 1865. G 

The and of Shakespeare. By Henry G. Bohn. 
Philo-Biblion Society. 1 

his Laner Life as intimated in his Works. By John A. Herand. 
London: Maxwell & Co. 1865. 

The Life and Genius of Shakespeare. By Thomas Kenney. London: 
Longmans & Co. 1864. 5 
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tes than the drawer of bonds, quittances, and obligations. 
4 found the English drama in possession already of a certain 
 #, and in the hands of certain men, not unable prentices in their 
fa ot although Heywood, Peele, Kyd, Marlowe, and others 
jad advanced laywriting beyond the point at which they received 
it from Udall, Lord Buckhurst, and their generation, neither they | 
fheir precursors have any claim to be termed its inventors. | 
tls deep in the roots of the national heart, was lost in the | 
7; the ancient miracle plays and moralities. Of these men, | 
yes few years of preparation amid their ranks, Shakspeare 
at once to eclipse and perpetuate the reputation. | 


supplanted theirs on the stage; the attraction of his 
| pencred their names for posterity. Had it not been for 
Shakspearian literature, and its numerous annotators and editors, 
fhe names of Kyd, Marlowe, and their contemporaries would now 
he known only to the curious in the history of the stage. At first, 
indeed, they were Shakspeare’s masters in the craft; and, with the 
‘mate modesty of true genius, he was, to all appearance, well 
gontent to be subject to them. Even a must begi 
with the lowest round of the dramatic ladder. dow long he id 
task-work, how early he displayed aptitude for altering and 
amending stock-plays, cannot be told ; but it can hardly be 
doubted that he first rose into notice by repairing or completing 
ether men’s work. in playwriting, not unknown 
though not usual in our days, was at that time, and long afterwards, | 
common practice. Even for Shakspeare such an introduction to 
the work of his life had its uses; it made him familiar with set 
forms, and with the demands and tastes of spectators. Before he 
ventured forth alone upon the main sea, he had probed many of 
the depths and shallows of dramatic composition. But although 
he wrought for a while among the deacons of the craft, he was 
destined to found a guild of his own; and Mr. Dyce in the 
following passage has admirably discriminated Shakspeare’s true 
relation both to his precursors and successors :— 

Inseveral publications are to be found essays on the old English theatre, 
the writers of which seem desirous of conveying to their readers the idea that 
Shakespeare had dramatic contemporaries nearly equal to himself; and for 
atiticism of such a tendency two distinguished men are perhaps answerable— 
Lamb and Hazlitt, who have, on the whole, exaggerated the general merits 
of the dramatists of Elizabeth and James’s days, “ Shakespeare,” says Hazlitt, 
“+ towered’ above his fellows ‘ in shape and gesture proudiy eminent’; but he 
was one of a race of giants, the tallest, the strongest, the most graceful and 
beautiful of them ; but it was a common and a noble brood.” A falser remark, 
I conceive, has seldom been made by critic. Shakespeare is not only im- 
measurably superior to the dramatists of his time in creative power, in 
insight into the human heart, and in profound thought, but he is moreover 
utterly unlike them in almost every respect—unlike them in his method of 
developing character, in his diction, in his versification ; nor should it be 
fargotten that some of those scenes which have been most admired in the 
works of his contemporaries were intended to afiect the audience at the 
expense of nature and probability, and therefore stand in marked contrast to 
all that we possess as unquestionably from the pen of Shakespeare. 


Nearly all that was once—and some of it at no very distant period 
id, written, or believed of Shakspeare’s position in dramatic 
literature, is more or less true of the writers for the old English 
theatre, and even of the theatrical writers after the Restoration, 
down to the close of the seventeenth century. Zhey were “wild 
imegular geniuses;” they “warbled”—not always tunefully — 
“native woodnotes wild”; they did not or could not shape to 
proper ends their rough-hewn work; they sinned against Aris- 
totle’s canons; they merited some of the terms—ces bujfons de— 
grands fous dailleurs, &c.—that Voltaire applied to Sh 
oo qe drama, indeed, as well before as after his time, was 
two opposite magnets. At the one pole was the 
classical at the Gothie. this Scylla 
ad this Charybdis one pilot alone steered steadily; his in- 
stinets served him as surely as the more cumbrous device of the 
wisest of the Greeks. The one school, opened by Lord Buck-_ 
hurst's Ferrex and Porrex, and supplied by translations from 
Euripides, Seneca, Plautus, and Terence, was favoured by the 
learned, by Celinge Helio and Inns of Court, and was caviare 
to the general. e other school, springing from the ancient 
wligious plays, and maintained by Kyd, Peele, Heywood, and 
Marlowe, ‘was an abomination to the polite world and dear to the 
} and in this case the vulgar was in the right. But had 
classicists obtained the ascendant, the English stage would 
have been as feeble as that of Italy was until Goldoni and Alfieri 
some measure rescued it from decrepitude; and, but for Shak- 
Dewy the Gothicists would never have attained even the rank 
he French Stage, tragic or comic. In the one case it would 
ve been devoid of character ; in the other, of befitting language, 
however, perhaps flying from the constables, and assuredly _ 
poverty, came to London in time to reseue England from the 
paeudo-classic and the ultra-Gothic bias—a lad who, though he 
em had “small Latin and less Greek,” saw quite through 
Greek and Roman life, reanimated even Plutarch’s aking 
age resented us with an episode from the war of Le as 
Y #8 Homer's, with a view of the senate and people of Rome 
4s true to life as Cicero’s or Livy's. Nor was his wand less potent 
over the chronicles of his own land or the fictions of Christendom. 
om he saw, and conquered regions that his contemporaries 
their 4 skirted. He made the dry bones live—recalled to them 
tagenets and Tudors, upon Veni i 
pon Venice, Verona, Messina, and C 
Be was afterwards destined to shed upon Scottish pos ip 
~ on James in Whitehall, or on Louis at 


would be easy to show, did space permit, that even 


ong-parted souls ; and threw as much light upon the Plan- | 


in the conduct of his plots Shakspeare not only surpassed, 
but also differed from, a who came before, aro or after 
him. Yet his pre-eminence is less apparent in 

than in others. His plots, therefore, we dismiss with a hint 

the most scrupulously constructed of Jonson’s dramas—. 
Man in his Humour and The Fox—are, in comparison 
Shakspeare’s laxest plays, mere improbabilities. Jonson was 
elaborate as to unity of time; Shakspeare, often negligent of both 
time and space, observed the higher and more essential unity of 
effects and their causes, Aristotle would have counted Jonson 
among pedants, but have welcomed Shakspeare as the scholar 


| who best appreciated “the Poetics.” It is in character and in 


language that we find the capital services of Shakspeare to the 
English drama; nor is it extravagant to say that, for dramatic 
purposes, he is to be accounted the creator of character and the 
inventor of language. For this assertion we must, however, 
produce a few vouchers. 

Character was nearly impossible on the Greek stage. In the 
first place, the enormous area of the theatres made the exhibition 
of character by the actor impracticable; in the next, it was the 
type, and not the individual, that was represented. e rigidity 
of the mask and the conventional nature of the costumes, the 
cantilena of the dialogue, and the rigorous laws imposed upon the 
chorus, made impersonation, in our sense of the term, impossible. 
There was a type of the king, the priest, the soldier, the states- 
man, of the matrons and the virgins of old great houses; but of 
the distinction between King John and Henry V., between Lady 
Macbeth and Lady Constance, the Greek theatre was incapable. 
It is needless to add that a Juliet, a Rosalind, a Cordelia, or a 
Beatrice would have found no place upon a stage that exhibited 
women as either viragos or victims. The Roman theatre need 
not detain us, since it was quite as typical as the Greek, and even 
scantier in its types. Gray, disliking Voltaire generally, admitted 
the occasional merits of his tragedies; yet their charms must not 
be sought in the characters, since, whatever may be their names, 
they are cast in one mould. In them a tyrant is very much a 
tyrant, a hero very heroic, a lover very loving, and his 
female personages are most violent or most meek. Of the German 

laywriters none contest the palm with Goethe and Schiller. 
Yet of neither is character-painting the leading or, indeed, a con- 
spicuous merit. Theckla, Gretchen, and Joan of Arc, though 
more individual than Greek or French women, are known to us 
more by what they are made to do than by what they are made 
to say, and between Elizabeth and Mary Stuart the only dis- 
tinction is the latter’s superiority in scolding. It is historical 
association, clothed in the garb of poetry, that attracts us to Tell 
and Wallenstein, and it is vehemence rather than passion that 
marks the nature of Fiesko or Karl Moor. None, however, of these 
characters live for and with us like Shakspeare’s men and women. 


|The Mephistopheles of Goethe perhaps comes nearer to the 


Shakspearian circle than any one of the dramatis persone of the 
German stage; yet on its human side the character is less 
definite than iago’s, and on the — side it is far less 
awful than the ghost in Hamlet. Mephistopheles is an incarna- 
tion of denial; Caliban has more indlviduatity than he. Again, 
among the numerous plays, grave and gay, of Calderon, how few 
possess any truly human character. Their author speaks in them, 
lloAA@y dvoparwy pia, Compared with Benedick and Lear, 
with Romeo and Othello, with the feudal and the Tudor 
chivalry of Shakspeare, Calderon’s men and women are little better 
than theatrical ghosts, such thin and shadowy spectres as Hermes in 
the Odyssey drives before him to Hades. Fletcher's tragic heroes 
will es to those who are unacquainted with Calderon’s a fair 
image of the personages of the Spanish stage. Diocletian might be 
Valentinian, and Thierry might exchange speeches with Theodoret. 
The ideal of that stage indeed admitted of character as little as 
the sacred stories of the Spanish painters admitted of various or 
arbitrary forms of presentment. The bonds of French comedy are 
indeed less strict than those of tragedy. Yet Moliére’s Gerontes, 
Scapins, Sganarelles, Léandres, and Clitandres are nearly all alike ; 
their type is that of Gozzi and Goldoni, and nearly as limited in 
extent as that of the ancient gentleman and the young gentleman, 
the cunning and the dull slave, and the indispensable ite of 
Menander and Terence. In Monsiew Jourdain and Nicole, and 
et more in Turtuffe, Moliére enters into the Shakspearian circle; 
ut whereas the English dramatist numbers his characters 

scores, the French comedian yields only a small gleaning of indi- 
vidual personages. On Shakspeare’s men and women volumes 
have been, and will continue to be, written. The theme and the 
aspects of it are as fertile and almost as numerous as the classes 
of mankind itself. Buta very slender volume could contain all 
the types and all the really individual characters of the European 
drama, as well as of the old English theatre. In each case the 
land is very thinly peopled, even if all be not barren from Dan to 
Beersheba. Hence the common phrase, “ the world of Shaks- 
peare,” is not more common than true, for it is a world of beings 
as truly so as the natural world is. It ranges from the heights 
to the depths of being, from Hamlet to Caliban; it extends 
from “the undiscovered country ” ond * the ve to the 
brute creation, from the ghost of old Hamlet to ) peatland dog 
Crab. It is not com of a few protagonists and many lay- 
figures; each one of the dramatis persone has its “ business and 
desires.” Montano and Ludovico are distinct persons; we feel 
not merely that they have their place and meaning in the story, 
| but that they say and do exactly what a sober governor or a 
Venetian gentleman would do and say under the circumstances. 
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Scarcely can there be found a slighter sketch than the clown who 
brings the figs and the asp to Cleopatra; yet, in his degree, he is 
as palpable to sight as Mark Antony himself. He delivers his 
message like a man of this world. He is not one of the host of 
messengers who, for any personality they have, might be speaking 
trumpets. He is a distinct person; we may speculate upon his 
condition in life; he may be sued or he may sue; he will drive 
shrewd bargains in the market, be drawn for the militia, may be 
the oracle of the ale-house, is not incapable of poaching or petty 
larceny. Humble as his lot is, he is alive for the nonce. 

We cannot do better than confirm these views of Shakspeare’s 
contribution of character to the English theatre by an extract 
from Mr. Grant White’s Essay on his “ Genius” :— 

Every worthy reader of Shakespeare must see that his peculiar power as a 
dramatist lies in his treatment of character. ‘he interest which distin- 
guishes his plays from all others is that which centres in the personages, in 


their expressions of thought and emotion, and in their motives and modes of | 


action. This was his dramatic art, and this it was in which he had neither 
teacher nor model. For at the time when he wrote, character, properly so 
called, was almost, if not quite, unknown to English literature, and but 
little more to that of the Latin races. In English dramatic literature, 
Marlowe alone had attempted character, but in a style extremely coarse and 
rudimentary. The Italian and French novelists who preceded Shakespeare, 
including even Boccaccio himself, interest by mere story, by incident and 
sentiment. Their personages have no character. They are indeed of dif- 
ferent kinds, good and bad, lovers, tyrants, intriguers, clowns, and gentlemen, 
of whom some are grave and others merry. But they are mere human 
formulas, not either types or individuals. It has been much disputed 
whether Shakespeare’s personages are types or individuals, They are both. 
Those which are of his own creation are type-individuals. So real are they 
in their individuality, so sharply outlined and compactly constructed, that 
the men and women that we meet seem but shadows compared with them ; 
and yet each one of them is so purged of the accidental and non-essential as 
to become typical, ideal. He made them so by uniting and harmonizing 
in them a variety of traits, all subordinated to, yet overwhelmed by, one 
central and dominating trait, and by so modifying and colouring the mani- 
festation of that trait, that of itself it has individuality. Shakespeare’s 
personages are thoroughly human, and therefore not embodiments of single 
traits or simple impulses, but complicated machines, and the higher the style 
the more complex their organization. He combines in one individual and 
harmonizes qualities apparently incongruous, his genius revealing to 
him their affinities. It is the consequent complication of motive 


which causes the characters of Shakespeare to be read differently by | 


different people. This variety of opinion upon them, within certain 
wide and well-determined limits, is evidence of the truthfulness of the 
characters. Not only does their complex organization give oppor- 
tunity for a different appreciation of their working, but, as in real life, 


the character, nay the very age of those who pass judgment upon them, | 
is an element of their reputation. Not only will two men of equal natural | 
capacity, and equally thoughtful, form different opinions of them, but the | 


judgment of the same man will be modified by his experience. Unlike the 
personages of the world around us, some of whom pass from our sight, while 
others come forward and ali change with the lapse of time, those of Shake- 
speare’s microcosm, by the conditions of their existence, remain the same. 

ut our view of them is enlarged and modified by advancing years. As we 


grow older we look upon them from a higher point, and the horizon of our | 


sympathy with them broadens. Weloselittle and gain much. . . . His 


personages are not statuesque with sharp, unchanging outlines. His genius | 
‘was not severe and statuesque, as, for instance, Dante’s was. His men and | 


women are singularly flexile ; and not only so, but they seem to have that 
quality of flesh and blood which unites changeableness with identity; as a 
man’s substance changes and his soul grows older year by year, and yet he is 
the same person. It is not only the story in Shakespeare’s dramas which 
makes progress, but the characters of the personages. Lear, Romeo, Macbeth, 
Othello are, as the phrase is, not the same men at the end of the play as at 
the beginning. Their experience has moditied their characters, 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER.* 
(Second Notice.) 

We. have already said that we consider the Primer an improve- 

ment on Dr. Kennedy’s Elementary Grammar. We admit 
that this is but moderate praise ; neither will its value be at all 
enhanced by the addition of the remark that the principal improve- 
ments consist in retrenchment. Dr. Kennedy’s experience as a 
schoolmaster has failed to convince him of the utter uselessness of 
the jingling lines by which he attempted to teach the genders of 
nouns, and the irregular perfects and supines of verbs. For our- 
selves we may aver that we never met with any one who attri- 


buted his knowledge of the genders of Latin nouns to having | 


learned these verses. Neither do we believe they were ever 


learned from the Propria que maribus of the Eton Grammar. Now | 


the Primer is, in this respect, a marked improvement on Kennedy, 
because, though it follows much the same plan, the number of lines 
is very considerably diminished. Here, too, the result arrived at 
looks very much like a compromise. The lines referring to genders 
have been kept, those enumerating the perfects and supines of 
verbs have been wisely omitted. We have no hesitation in say- 
ing that both lists ought to have been discarded. And if we are 

ed how the scholar is to surmount the difficulty, we reply that 


there are two methods which, in our opinion, are decidedly prefer- | 


able to that adopted in the Primer. In the first place, the mere 
enumeration of the nouns in parallel columns would answer better 
than such a set of verses as we have here. Such an enumeration 
makes no appeal to the ear, and so far is not guilty of the failure 
which Dr. Kennedy has made in his attempt at metre; but it has 
the advantage of exhibiting to the eye all the words of the same 
gender together, thus giving to all minds a certain amount 
of probability, and to some minds a very considerable chance, 
of their being remembered. If the case were investigated, we 
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think it would probably be found that 
knowledge of genders to extensive ther 
worth while to anticipate this, we think a few hexameters 
should skilfully introduce words of which the nders 
difficult to remember might be resorted to as an apell t = 
worth the trial. But, as we have formerly observed . a quite 
number of these genders are referable to obvious resembl. 
of sexual characteristics. Before we leave the 
genders, we may congratulate Dr. Kennedy on having jude 
omitted the lines which give the rules of 
fined himself to the exceptions; and we may further co aa 
tulate the Head-masters on their having persuaded Dr. Kenned: 
to class margo with common nouns instead of under ‘th, 
head of masculines, where it figures in the elder Copies of his 
_Grammar. We thivk they would have shown a still greater 
amount of wisdom if they had let alone the remark that trees j 

us are feminine, having previously classed all trees as such: per 
if they had further given boys credit for being able to find out 
that a daughter-in-law, a mother-in-law, and an old woman are of 
the feminine gender, in spite of their masculine termination in us, 

And here we notice one of the many inconsistencies of this 
Primer. If exceptions to general rules are to be noticed, it is as 
well that those exceptions should be such as boys could not find 
out for themselves. We submit that they might have the 
shrewdness to guess both that males are masculine and females 
feminine, but we miss altogether some important exceptions to 
other rules, such _as boys could not discover for themselves. The 
termination of abus in the dative and ablative plural of the first 
declension meets with no notice in the body of the Primer 
except that the declension of dea, as the type of these words, 
is given at length. Now this is simply waste of space. It 
would have been more simple to enumerate the seven exceptions, 
and to give the easy reason for their exceptional character that 
they were substantives of common use in domestic life, where it 
was frequently necessary to make a distinction; and the reason 
might have been impressed upon the pupil's memory by calling 
his attention to the fact that ancilla, whic has no corresponding 
masculine, makes ancillis, whilst serva makes servabus, to dis- 
tinguish it from servis. Instead of this, we have the fact, without 
the explanation, relegated to an appendix, with the enumeration 
of four of these nouns followed by an et cetera. 

There is one change, however, which appears to us of questionable 
advantage in the new Primer. We refer to the substitution of 
| English for Latin in the memorial lines. The following is an 


| instance 
Nouns denoting males in % 
Are by meaning mascila ; 
And added to the males must be 
Hadria the Hadriatic Sea. 
Several of these puerilities have been omitted from the proof- 
sheets of the Primer that were sent round for inspection, we 
“pe upon the remonstrance of other masters or classical 
scholars. It seems a pity that the principle of retrenchment 
has not been carried to a still greater extent. In the above 
verses it seems to us to savour somewhat of tautology to say that 
males are masculine. And as for Hadria, we think it might have 
been left to take its chance till the scholar should arrive in due 
time at the line— 
Dux inquieti turbidus Hadrie. 
Still, whatever may be thought in general of this change, our 
readers will perhaps agree with us that in this particular instance 
the four English lines are better than the four following Latin 
lines, if only on the ground that they have avoided the erroneous 
classing of the common noun verna under the head of masculine :— 
Masculina sunt in a 
Masculorum nomina 
Ut nauta, verna et poeta 
Scurra, scriba et propheta. 
Some of the changes which have been introduced are owing to 
remonstrances sent since the proof-sheets of the Primer were cit- 
culated. We had not ourselves the ae of seeing. it in this 
form; but we have heard so much ridicule showered on certain of 
these memorial lines which have been omitted, that our quotation 
of them will scarcely extend the area in which they are known, 
whilst it will give a good idea of the value and the success of the 
remonstrances. Thus, 
The Interjection feeling notes, 
As ecce natat, lo it floats, 
has been judiciously altered into the more prosaic form, “ The in- 
terjection is an exclamation ;” whilst an equal amount of judgment, 
we think, has been shown in the substitution of snows for - 
in the example Ecce ningit, lo it snows, there being now no longer 
any danger of a pe Ae being misled into supposing the quantity of 
the first syllable of the word natat to be long. _ 3 a 
We may notice one other of these absurdities which has dis- 
appeared from the corrected edition of the Primer :— 
| The adverb shows when, where, or how, 
Huc curre nunc, run hither now. 


“This also has been changed into prose, with the addition of the 
| word celeriter. And here we recommend the Head-masters another 

time to use examples which really occur in good Latin authors, 
_ and not accustom their boys to such dog-Latin as this is. If they 


* See Article on “Public Schools Latin Grammar,” in the Saturday 
| Review, June g, 1866. 
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iter, we can only say we differ from them in 


jeclension of domus given at length. And it is a poor substitute 
this to ee two lines in a , informing us that domus 
of wi or o in the dative, o in the ablative, us or os in 
the accusative plural, and wm or orum in the genitive plural. 
again the judgment of the Head-masters has been 
shown in persuadin Dr. Kennedy that the dative singular is 
sometimes in 0, and the ablative never in w; the older editions of 
his Grammar having taken no notice of the former, and having 
asserted the latter in spite of the old memorial line— 
Tolle me, mu, mi, mis, si declinare domus. vis. 
regard to other points in the Etymological part of the 
| ol it may be observed that one materi difference between this 
Primer and e previous Grammar consists in the omission of a good 
deal of matter which appeared in notes, and which may certainly 
be reasonably defended on the score that the book is published 
woah the modest title of Primer. And had the idea of a Primer 
been consistently maintained throughout, we should have had no 
abjection to raise on the score of its being short, even if it had 
nearly to the length of the old Eton Grammar in its omissions. 
the preface prepares us for a little higher flight than the title- 
gives any promise of. From this we learn that, instead of 
a reall ) ran “it is put forth as a standard grammar for 
all in public schools below the highest.” And as long as 
the attention is confined to the first part, which embraces 
ology a8 it is here called, Accidence as we used to call it, or 
Wort formation as the Elementary Grammar calls it, there is 
ps not much that is beyond the capacity of boys of the fifth 
pe our public schools. Still we venture to — an opinion 
that a fifth-form boy who can understand the following deserves 
instant promotion to the sixth :— 

Action and state ‘occur in time. Time is either simply present, past, or 

future; or it is present, past, or future, with some further relation. The 
subjoined scheme shows how each of these states is expressed in Latin and 
eo whence it appears that Latin has not time-forms enough to supply 
us for each state, but that three are used in two functions each. 
Now this is on the twenty-seventh page of a Primer which is 
meant for boys of eight years of age. Many a boy before he has 
reached his ninth year, will have Spore by this passage. And if 
“4 synthetic grammar is one which lays down rules in systematic 
order and supports them with examples ” (Preface, p. iii.), we think 
the Primer, or at least that portion of it which occurs at p. 27, 
scarcely sustains its claim to be considered synthetic. 

There are, moreover, various obscurities in the earlier part of 
the grammar. Thus we are told that Zneas and Cybele, the 
declensions of which are given at length in the singular, are 
declined in the plural “as Mensa, but rare.” We cannot imagine 
alittle boy understanding what this means; we can easily con- 


ceive a master, when appealed to, being unable to explain it. If 


Dr. Kennedy meant that proper names are sometimes used by 
metaphor in the plural as common nouns, it might have been as 
well to state this, with an example, such as 


A Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood. 
ig the hard words parisyllable and imparisyllable, which the 


think, discarding the usual adjectival termination—might well have | 


been dispensed with on the seventh page of the Primer, and have 
been reserved for a later period, whek 

neither needed nor asked for any explanation of their meaning. 
On the arrangement of the cases—the vocative and the accusative 


coming next in order to the nominative—we scarcely venture an 


opinion, It may be wiser and more philosophical than the 
received order, but of the policy of introducing so great a change 
ina Primer which has yet to find its way to public approbation 
we should have thought there could scarcely be two opinions. 
Again, one of the most difficult things to learn in the third 
dension of substantives is the rule, with its exceptions, of accu- 
satives and ablatives singular and genitives plural. Dr. Kennedy’s 
elementary grammar contained several memorial lines explanatory 
of these variations; but the Primer has cut the Gordian knot by 
taking no notice of the difficulty. Had the book been a mere 
— there would have been no ground for complaint in this. 
the Appendix aspires beyond this level, and yet gives us only 
avery meagre catalogue of what are called variant nouns, followin 
= one or other of the types tussis, clavis, canalis, iol 


We have found so many and such grave faults in the Primer 
oy readers may possibly remember with surprise the 
qualified terms of praise which were bestowed upon it in our 
Previous notice. It is nevertheless the fact that there are several 
Ponts which may fairly claim for it a place above the previous 
elementary grammar upon which it has om moulded. e shall 
a notice these in a third article on the subject, premising 
y that we have quite as many and as grievous objections to 
bom elloged i execution of the Syntax and the Prosody as have 
in ment of the Etymological portion. 
(To be continued.) 


C is a hard task to criticize gentle dulness, to relegate to its 
proper place well-meaning inanity. Too inoffensive to be 
rats and too pure for scourging, yet too limp and flabby to be 
set upon even the humblest pedestal, what can be done with it? 
How can a mass of half-vitalized jelly be dissected? and is not 
the analysation of milk and water a rather profitless experiment ? 
Yet, as there is a place in the world for things boneless and brain- 
less, and as there are digestions to which milk and water is 
sufficing food, so are there readers to whom books like The Wife's 
Error give quite enough pleasurable excitement, and seem suffi- 
ciently true expositions of human passion. Indeed there are many 
readers of this class—spiritual babes and sucklings unable to bear 
the man’s diet of meat and wine ; full-grown children to whom 
the sad and stern truths of human life would bring ghastly 
nightmares, with innumerable headaches to follow, an B like 


uses both as substantives and adjectives—foolishly, as we | 


the student would have | 


to look out on a winter landscape through glass tinted with 
summer green, and to h rose-coloured curtains before the 
entrance to the Great Valley of the Shadow. To do our novel- 
| writers justice, there is never wanting a supply equal to the demand. 
|The court of Gentle Dulness is always pretty thickly thronged, 
_and the votaries who offer go tapers in the shape of three- 
, Volume novels at the shrine of mild inanity increase rather than 
diminish as time goes on. For, in proportion as the sensation 

corps enrolls fresh recruits, so does that of the milk and water ; 
and the one is found as profitable a company as the other—the un- 
happy neutrals who belong to neither camp, but who poach on the 
boundaries of both, being those who get the hardest buffets. But, 
so long as a novelist belongs to a distinct school, so surely will he 
or she gain a certain amount of success from the pledged 
adherents of that school. It is the old feeling of clanship inherent 
in human nature, and respectable enough in its way when not 
carried to excess. 

Lady Blake is one of the lacteal school; consequently The’ 
Wife's Error will be read, and probably admired, by the lacteal 
section of the public; but it is poor stuff to those who do 
not dwell in the tents of Kedar, and who take i 
| humanity with more salt than faith. Our authoress is one 

of the mildest of her class—one of the tenderest delineators of 
villany, and perhaps the Mg lightest hand at sulphur and salt- 
| petre to be met with. She has not the heart to be unmerciful 
| even to the biggest rascal of her gallery, but reforms him at the 
_ end, and sets him, newly washed and combed, in the strait path of 
virtue and righteousness, whence we trust there will be no after 
_ declension. This is a very amiable Utopianism certainly ; whether 
| it is humanity according to the sinful nature which gets birched 
at school and hanged at en a or humanity according to 
_ the tender fancy of an innocent lady-novelist, is a question open 
| to discussion. “But it does seem a rather sanguine view of moral 
_ possibilities that a flirting young baronet, already guilty of perjury 
and meditating bigamy, should be brought to such a sense of 
—_ duty as would induce him to remarry publicly the farmer's 
aughter whom he had already secretly married under another 
name, and deserted within the year. the meantime he has 
_made one estimable young lady, Rose Hazledine, in love with 
him, without, however, carrying his attentions up to the decisive 
point, whereby she is saved great discomfort and probable destruc- 
tion; and he has engaged himself to a young beauty of seventeen, 
Lady Isabel Weston, or “the child,” as she is called, whom he 
loves with all the fire of his combustible heart. On the eve of their 
marriage the sea breaks into his Cornish mines, and he is half 
ruined. Upon which my Lord and Lady Marchmount, “the 
child's” parents, very properly put an end to the engagement, and 
save Sir Horace Singlet from the chance of the Old Bailey. 
In the sequel the young beauty marries her cousin, the Duke 
of Desborough (for Lady Blake takes us into the finest company 
imaginable), Rose Hazledine finds her peace in the arms of 
Captain Brook Leslie, the sailor son of a worthy parson ; and the 
amorous Sir Horace sets sail for India, where he goes through the 
mutiny, fights gallantly and escapes unharmed, is imprisoned in 
a native fortress, gets horribly thin, and is converted by a fellow- 
_ prisoner, name and calling unknown. Or, as Lady Blake puts it, 
| “It was then his awakened and perturbed spirit, in its attenuated 
| 


form, began to contemplate with horror the inevitable future that 
sullenly loomed before it, divested of every ray of hope, both 
| Present and future. It was then that, shuddering on the confines 
of an unknown world, he began to listen to the impressive words 
of a fellow-sufferer in that fearful prison-house.” The upshot of 
which is, that he returns to England, witnesses the marriage of 
Lady Isabel with the Duke, then goes down to the Hollies, and 
takes to himself, in an honest and public fashion, the wife he had 
deserted some ten years ago, and whom he had married in the 
name of his creature Leonard Heaton. By the way, it may be 
worth while to remark that this false tation is never found 
out, nor so much as suspected, for all that Cleve Court, Sir Horace 
Singleton’s estate, if only twenty miles from the Hollies, where 
Magdalen Arnold, or Singleton, lives as Mrs. Heaton. This episode 
may be highly ease 3 to Lady Blake's sentiments of charity, 
but it hardly shows such a knowledge of character as entitles an 

author’s work to respectful consideration. 
The backbone of the book, however, is the “error” which the 
heroine, Evelyn Hazledine, commits in running away from her 
* The Wife's Error, By Lady Blake, Author of “M father’s 

Hol &e. Londen 


Home,” “The Hammonds of ly Cross,” : Hunt & 
Blackett. 1866. 
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husband on the flimsiest pretence of jealousy possible ; having, 
about a year ago, run away with him after what must have been 
almost as flimsy an acquaintance. The respective fathers of the 
two runaways are deadly enemies, as their fathers had been before 
them ; consequently the marriage pleases neither house, and 
brings only sorrow and universal repudiation on the rashly affec- 
tionate couple. They had not asked for consent beforehand, but 
had trusted to forgiveness when denial was impossible; in which 
sage calculation they find themselves deservedly mistaken. Left 
to their own slender resources, both of money and common 
sense, they encounter a vague amount of poverty, which Lady 
Blake might have made more effective had she made it more 
definite, and which we are to understand tries Evelyn not a 
little. She acts, in this as in all other circumstances, like | 
an arrant simpleton; and if Norman, her husband, had not 
been more forbearing than is in the nature of men as a rule, 
he would have brought her to something like reason by a 
salutary exhibition of masculine vigour, by no means ill- 
bestowed. As itis, he is all tenderness and love; while Evelyn 
for the most part lies on the sofa, “tumbles” her dress, and 
cries till she makes herself a fright. Then she martyrizes 
herself, and forces her husband to go out into the society she 
declines ; then she feels the paxgs of jealousy, and broods on doubt 
and fear; then comes the irrepressible baby, which mercifully 
dies; and then comes the Error. The young couple are at Cleve 
Court, lent to them by Sir Horace Singleton, where Evelyn's never- 
dormant jealousy is now roused to full activity by seeing her 
husband fies and fondle a pretty girl, said to be the housekeeper’s 
niece, and about whose short visit of a few hours there is evidently 
some mystery hidden from her. He takes her back to London, 
having told Evelyn a convenient falsehood about “ business,” but 
which she now knows to have been a falsehood. As soon as he 
is gone, without waiting to reflect, without the faintest glimmer 
of honest trust penetrating through the fog of selfish suspicion 
which seems to be her normal state of being, without remembering 
that her husband has sisters, and that perhaps this mysterious 
oung lady may be one of them braving the anger of the father 
y a surreptitious visit to her discarded brother—without the very 
least admixture of common sense or possibility in the whole 
transaction—Evelyn packs up her boxes and takes flight. She 
leaves a little note to say that she has gone to her father’s, 
where indeed she intends to go, though she is discarded as well 
as Norman. But, while on the road, she reads in the Morning 
Post that her father, the Earl of Beverley, has just married 
her widowed cousin, the hateful, handsome Mrs. Lister, and that 
the newly-wedded couple are now on their bridal trip. Foiled 
in her hope, and always a fool, she finds her way into a small inn 
in a small country-town, where she takes up her objectless abode, 
doing nothing all day long but wander by a river-side, and make- 
believe to read her Prayer-book. At this inn she is one night 
very needlessly robbed, and the landlady acts on the occasion with 
a brutality just as needless as the theft; needless because neither 
helping on the story nor giving any room for the display of cha- 
racter, inasmuch as Evelyn is always limp and gelatinous under all 
circumstances, doing nothing that at any time shows her to be 
possessed of the usual amount of human reason beyond idiotcy, or 
of so much force of character as would belong to a healthy child. 
Walking along this river-side after she has been robbed, and 
vaguely thinking that it would be vary nice to drown herself, she 
succeeds in rescuing a little girl who is almost drowning. Not 
that she would have done so in real life ; she would have only 
stood on the bank and screamed, instead of trying to do anything 
useful. However, she does rescue the little one, and of course 
faints after her exertion; is taken home to where Violet, the child, 
lives, which is no other place than the Hollies, inhabited by 
Margaret Arnold, alias Singleton, alias Heaton, who s her 
mysterious widowhood in a rather e rating attitude of noble 
resignation and stately silence. Here Evelyn finds a home as 
Miss Eve Lynn, Violet Heaton’s governess, and is of course idol- 
ized by every person in the place; no one suspecting anything 
wrong, though no one knows who she is, where she comes from, 
or why she is here at all, in evident poverty and hiding—Arcadia 
being a community of sharpers compared to the simplicity of Miss 
Eve Lynn’s friends. Mooning away her life according to her | 
nature, she one day sees Miss Rose Hazledine, her husband's 
favourite sister. Upon which she all but shrieks, and very nearly 
faints; for she sees the identical young lady whose surreptitious 
visit to Cleve Court has wrought all this woful mischief. She 
now runs away once more—this time in reality to her father—who 
has tired of his bad and beautiful bargain and is very glad to have 
his penitent daughter back again; though she is so badly dressed, 
and with such a dowdyish bonnet, that one of the first things the 
kind father remarks is the necessity of a totally new wardrobe. 
Things now all right themselves, like the old woman’s story of 
the pig and the silver . Norman comes home and is recon- 
ciled to his wife, his father, and his wife’s father; Evelyn’s character 
= cleared of that suspicious little blot contracted as Miss Eve 
ynn, the governess at a farmhouse; Sir Horace Singleton remar- 
ries Margaret Arnold; and, strangest shuffle of all, Lady Beverley 
is claimed by her lawful husband, Mr. Lister, “long sup to” 
be dead,” but who is not dead at all, and who comes in at the most 
opportune moment muffled up in a cloak, and so rids theEarl of his 
troublesome Countess. He receives 5,000/. from Lord Beverley | 
“as a mark of gratitude, and no doubt some commiseration as | 
well as compensation,’ with which heand his newly recovered wife | 
go off to New Zealand, there to try a new life. To account for | 


* 


the Earl’s extreme repugnanee to his beautiful Countess 
say that, soon after marriage, he found out a prenuptial 
with a married man, and also read a certain letter rs 
in which she expressed her horror of the husband she about 
marry, and her affection for the paramour she was oan 
This, then, is The Wife's Error; and we are bound to ai] 
we think the publication of a book so weak and intleas 
greatest error of all. It is told badly too, which Sie 
discomfort. There is but little dialogue in ity and thar yf) 
dim kind, and only one or two thinly washed-in sketches wha, 
The whole story is told, not 
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ARCHITECTURE AT BEEJAPOOR.* 


WH we a little time back reviewed the 

volume on the architecture of Ahmedabad, we did pot 
expect so soon to receive another volume of the same series in 
some sort more magnificent still. To the archi‘e:ture of Bee; 
poor we are introduced by the munificence of another native 
gentleman, Kursondas Madhowdas, who deserves, if possible, still 
more credit than his fellows in this grand undertaking, as he la 
down his thousand pounds for the illustration of a part of Tada 
which is not his native province. Kursondas Madhowdas is a 
native of Goozerat, while the buildings which are illustrated under 
his “‘ patronage” lie at Beejapoor, considerably to the south. We 
rather regret that the book does not range with the one on 
Ahmedabad. It is still grander in point of scale, which is greatly to 
the advantage of many of the photographs; but surely a uniform 
size would have been desirable for the whole series, and the vast 
scale chosen for this volume, with some gain, carries with it some 
loss. It makes the reading of the letter-press a work of real 
physical difficulty. Itis one thing to turn over a large bookef 
photographs; it is another to read an elaborate and rather 
closely-printed history of Beejapoor on an enormous folio Ih 
the Ahmedabad volume, a quarto of moderate size, this dials 
was not felt. And it is the more pity, because the letterpress in 
this velume is of greater comparative importance than jp the 
other. Captain 

history of Beejapoor, fuller perhaps than was needed as a mer 
introduction to an architectural work. And it is really .a history 
of some interest, according to that peculiar and strange sort of 
interest which attaches to some paris of Eastern history, There 
were several remarkable men among the Kings of Beejapoor, and 
the history of this province, like that of other parts of India, 
derives a certain value from the constant collision of races, 
languages, and religions. The relations between the natives and 
their Mahometan conquerors were quite different at Beejepoor 
from what they were at Ahmedabad. The result is a marked dif- 
ference in the architectural style of the two countries. 

The city of Beejapcor, a3 a Mahometan a me dates from the 
last years of the fifteenth century. The Mabometan conquest of 
the Decean began in 1294. The history is the same as that of 
many other States in India and elsewhere. ‘The country was.con- 
quered in the name of the Emperor, and was governed for awhileby 
his viceroys, which viceroys grew into yee pp princes. 
first conqueror was Ala-oo-Deen—we spell as our book spells, 
but Mr. Elphinstone writes him Ali-u-din, and his name 
identical with that of our old friend Aladdin with the Lamp. 


| He is worthy of notice on account of a crime 


the common run of crimes even among Eastern despots. lie was 
the nephew of the reigning Emperor, and on his return from his 
conquest, as his uncle was in the very act of giving him an <= 
tionate greeting, he caused him to be stabbed by his followers, 
reigned in his stead. But, like John Tzimiskes, who asce the 
Byzantine throne by the — of an —_ under cireumst ‘ 
only one de less base, he seems, when once m 

a, to ee. reigned, according to the Oriental standard, by a 
means amiss. Under another Alé-oo-deen, of no kin to the first, 
the Deccan revolted and became independent in 1347. ‘This 
prince rose to power from the lowest rank, his rise forming 
curious story enough. He founded the Bahmany dynasty, 
lasted till 1482, when the Adil Shahy dynasty of mone 


founded by Yoosuf [Joseph] Adil Khan. represen 

than the Ottoman Sultan 
* Architecture ancient Mahometan Capital in the Bombay 

Presideney With an and Descriptive Memoir, by Captae 


ex I R.I.A.; and Architectural Notes by James Fergusson, 
Western India under the patronage of Kursondas Madhowdas. 
Murray. 1866, 
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th brothe of Mahomet the Conqueror, | from this charge by assuming that strange bulbous which it is 

aero ion, = rdered his Seatigneaeaedh ' evident cannot be the shape of anything inside. But a bulbous 
\ ‘ty custom, Yoosuf was saved by an artifice of his dome, when it crowns anything more than a mere turret, is such & 
a J oo, to Persia, where he imbibed the Shiah religion, grotesque and unsightl aoe that we cannot call this a happy 
mother, he went to India and made his fortune. The tale, , way of getting out of the « ty. 
onginy 04 jllustrates the way in which men of all nations, if | This volume has fewer internal phs than the one en 
tre OT crofessed the Mahometan creed, got on at the courts Ahmedabad. On the other hand, it is richer in the more scientific 
they ey cemetee Kings, and sometimes grew into Kings kind of illustrations—plans, sections, elevations. Like its fellow 
of these This Yoosuf fixed his ital at Beejapoor, and it is a real boon to those who take an enlarged historical view of 
oe dyuatty which lasted till 1686, when the Beejapoor architecture, and it reflects the highest credit on the zeal and 
Kingdom was conquered by Aurungzebe, and annexed to the aa as well as on the munificence of its 
the eign of the founder of this dynasty that the | 
were 


saings of apoor—miosques, tombs, and the rest— GERMAN LITERATURE 

Mr. With thoes of the |“ ([VHE Secrets of the Saxom Cabinet” came before the world 

: hich it arose, wi ose we 
and the cireamstances under which lt the air of « publication undertaken by authority, 
, d ‘ intended to ic mind for a breach with Prussia. 
to Le coustiered ine Like the more brief and decisive contest which we have just 
ee or less amusing. The province of Goozerat was inhabited by a Witnessed, the Seven Years’ War was commenced by all parties 
parser = long pessessed a nationality and a history, who were clever with the most fervent protestations that they were merely acting 
industrious beyond almost any other of the races of India, and who pos- in self-defence. Frederick the Great's assertions to this effect 
sessed arts and a own. were either more sincere or less t than Count Bismark’s, 
— ree Sort natag on quered their conquerors, induced Since, instead of being treated with derisive incredulity, they 
then to adopt their arts, and to conciliate their feelings in a thousand ways ; have been generally received as a near ach to the truth. 
aad when the strong hand was removed the rebound was instantaneous, and It was the object of the first volume of this work to refute 
the old arts again resumed an undisputed sway. them, and to prove Frederick’s invasion rd Saxony to have 
i ‘ oe eer been as unprovoked and iniquitous as his former invasion 

times. The inhabitants of those districts to ha 

Wa ome or distinct nationality, no arts of their amen literary of Silesia. The second volume, in retracing the history of 


could rally around, or which was likely to arrest their the campaign which ensued, might almost seem to have 

The country was also more thickly figured the events of the past summer. They yt 
= popalated,and did not afford the elements necessary to constitute a governing audacious energy on the part of the Prussians, the same amiable 
Vater o> helplessness on that of the Saxons, the same tardiness and clumsi- 
tative rently composed of foreign mercenaries, with scarcely that of the Austrians, Saxons showed, on the late 
, still native element, and the whole of the governing class seems likewise to have occasion, that they had at least learned so much wisdom as not to 
os” belonged to the same extraneous population. shut themselves up in entrenchments, waiting for the Austrians 
Indi Under these circumstances it is not wonderful that there are few ? extricate them. This course in 1756 led to their being all 
visa Hindoo buildings at Beejapocr, and that the Mahometan style, as m™ade + wine while the Austrians gained time to provide for 
under practised there, is very little influenced by Hindoo elements. At the detence of Bohemia, and the Prussian scheme of operations 

We Ahmedabad we saw a mixed style produced by the intermixture of W®s crippled from the first. The author makes the most of this 
be on the two elements in pretty nearly equal proportions. The two Service to the common cause, and it must be conceded that it was 
atly to great systems of construction, the entablature and the arch, were ll that could be reasonably expected from an unfortunate army, 
siform hi freely used, even in the same building. At Beejapoor we scandalously mismanaged and betrayed. The part played by 
© vast find nothing of the kind. All is of the genuine Mahometan yPe, Saxony, however, was as a whole neither dignified nor fortunate, 
; some with domes end pointed arches—the favourite form being the four- Nd the undesigned result of the writer’s labours will probably be 
f real centred. One or two native buildings of an earlier date than the 9 fortify the growing conviction among his countrymen that their 
ook of Mahometan conquest still remain, such as the building described asa Situation, as the common anvil of two great military Powers, might 
rather Hindoo College. There is also a single mosque, built, we are told, S#dvantageously be exchanged for annexation to the stronger. 
2 In by the first invaders, about 1320, which, like the College, isin the Though drawn - thout any pretensions to historical effect, this 
culty pure Hindoo style. This date and origin is given on the authority volume is nev very lively from the copious co: ndence 
eas in of an inseription, which however only claims for the Mussulman %%4 minutes of conversations which it contains. The ch 
in the founder the erection of the “upper part of the mosque.” It is Of the principal personages concerned, especially Frederick, are 
ry fall. rous to throw out guesses about buildings so far out of our Unconsciously depicted by themselves with remarkable spirit and 
mere , but we cannot help asking the question-whether the work truth. 
nistory of Mullik Kurim-oo-Deen may not have been a mere repair, or at _Political speculations are always exposed to the danger of 
sort of most, as the inscription seems to suggest, an addition made to an OUt with facts. Had Herr Frobelt published his views on Ger- 
There isting building. To make such an addition in the original style ™4 unity a year ago, they would have worn an aspect of greater 


or, and would be less extraordinary than toerect a building fresh from the PTofundity than is possible under their present unfortunate juxta- 
i | in astyle which, if x adopted in this instance, was, as far as ~ position with inexorable faits accomplis. Had he waited another 
ustrations in this volume go,adopted in this instance alone. The Y°8t, he might not have published them at all. He is a Federal 
es and other mosques, tombs, and other buildings show no trace of the Republican, with small faith in that rough recipe for German 
sjepoor foreign influence whatever, unless possibly in some of the minuter Uity which has proved so drastic when administered by Count 
ed dif- amautents. The construction is wholly that of the arch. The archi- Bismark. Yet he might contend that the cause of his party is 
tects of these buildings had reached no mean proficiency in the 20t yet lost, and it is certainly conceivable that some sudden turn 

ym the mechanical branches of their art. Mr. Fergusson dwells, with evi- ©! affairs may impart a practical significance to what at present 
uest of dent and well-deserved admiration, on the ingenuity displayed in = mere idle speculation. The really valuable section of this 
that of the constructive rt of the domes, the cabaumencde pen- Y0lume is an elaborate essay on the condition of Germans in the 
as cOD- dentives, and 20 fore. But we cannot go along with him in his United States. The writer very sensibly advises his countrymen 


hile by bation of some of the domical buildings, in which the outer ‘© Tegard themselves as Americans, and to consider their mission 
. ‘The is@ mere sham, quite distinct from the dome seen within, 2% that of vivifying their adopted country with a higher culture, 
spells, » Fergusson argues, not without force, that the low Byzantine Ather than of founding a little Germany beyond the Atlantic. 
ame is domes, of which St. Sophia is the great example, are undoubtedly Having travelled much in California and Central America, his 
Lamp. the most effective within, but that it is hard to give them a good ‘tore of information is very copious, and many parts of his essay 
effett without. On the other hand, in such as St. Peter’s the highly 3 
was majestic effect of the dome without is purchased by an excess of _ Another view of political situation comes from aap 

om his comparative height within, and by something like an inappropri The writer has the good fortune to be on the winning side, 

n afiec- sttiving after Gothic proportions. The double dome—such, we bis views are such as would probably be endorsed by the majority 
ors, and Sippose, as at St. Paul’s—solves the difficulty. As for the un- Of Germans, now that the alternative of union under Prussian 
ded the » he says it is not greater than that of a Gothic spire. Now ®uspices or perpetual disunion is so clearly before them. In point 
oe y Gothic spire answers to nothing within; it is built f style and argument, however, it is but a mean performance. 
ssion purely for esthetic effect, and the tower on which it stands would 40ther remodeller of our maps§ generously presents Austria 
i, by 20 serve all its practical uses without it. But then the spire at once With the Bulgari Amauts, and Greeks, Russia with the 
: — he its purely wsthetic character. No one could ever su Kurds, France with ium, and Sweden with the Panscandina- 
a ft whe a {id answer to anything within ; an economist might vian Empire. Germany comes best off, of course, giving up 
ramning, y 80 great a feature should be added purely for the sake of thing, and absorbing all Holland and her colonies. fe book is 
lone the do Sey but there is no architectural deception. But in ® Curious production, oscillating between the Utopian and the 
in all the domee sham domes of Besjapoor—by no Apocalyptic. The only valuable part of it is some interesting 

. the domes ere Is a dist archi 

Sultan tural deception ; probably everybody, till tol to the | Die Geheimnisse des Eade v745 bie Bade 1756. 
—-— [thinks that the dome of Paul's which be cess outside in Archiearische Vorstudien fiir die Geschichte des Siedenjahrigen Kricgs. 
; Bombay Je same as the dome which he sees inside It is ad ‘on, Bd. 2. Stuttgart: Cotta. London: Williams & Norgate. 

Cathet’ the west fronts of Wells, Salisbury, and Lincoln Schriften. Von Julius Probe Bd. 1. Stuttyart: 
ities of Worse still, the churches of Brunswick, with 
London : up between @ towers, which at first sight you | fir Deutschland. Hamburg: Otho 
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information on the internal condition of Russia, with particular 
reference to the spread of communistic doctrines. 

The statistical annual of the Austrian Empire * reflects much 
credit on the compilers, abounding with minute details on all 
departments of the subject. A similar compendium would be 
véry useful in rp na where the official statistics are scattered 
over a variety of documents, not easily discovered or consulted by 
the public. 

The march of events has brought Colonel Riistow’s} syn- 
chronous narrative of the war to a conclusion, before it was well 
begun. The first part contains some useful statistical details, and 
an impartial estimate of the political situation. Writing froma 
Swiss point of view, his preference is naturally given to the Power 
from which Switzerland Ee least to apprehend. Yet his assumption 
that the sympathies of Germany were generally with Austria was 
correct when it was formed. To write history from day to — 
to renounce all prospect of transmitting to prosperity “no line 
which, dying, one could wish to blot.” 

The history of the Crusades, from the romantic interest attach- 
ing to the subject and the confusion and uncertainty which attend 
it, affords great opportunities to amateur historical critics. Dr. 
Kugler} appears to be at present a writer of this class, and to 
have exercised upon the Second Crusade a prentice hand which 
may some day be recognised as that of a master. Considering 
the necessity of pausing to "4 at every step of this ~ 
plexed inquiry, it is much to his credit to have produced so 
clear, interesting, and lifelike a narrative, not only of the Crusade 
itself, but also of the various complications of the petty Christian 
States of Syria among themselves, and with their Greek and 
Saracen neighbours, which caused it to be undertaken. He 
ascribes the reverses of the Christians principally to the people of 
Jerusalem, who quarrelled with and neglected to support the 
princes of Northern Syria, and whose views have obtained an 
undue currency in history, to the prejudice of the latter. 

The idea that a more accurate knowledge of Judaism is essen- 
tial to a satisfactory determination of prevalent controversies re- 
specting the origin of Christianity is one of those which may be 
said to be “in the air.” Such is the opinion of Dr. Langen §, the 
freedom of whose inquiries might be thought to be trammelled by 
his of Professor of Roman Catholic Theology at the University 
of Bonn. The fact, however, could hardly have been surmised 
from anything in his treatise. He analyses the later literature of 
the Jews at great length, and endeavours to show that the ideas 
by which it is inspired find their realization in the New Testament. 

he same view has been maintained by very heterodox writers. 
Dr. Langen’s erudition is as evident as his moderation, but he 
hardly seems to possess that very peculiar union of qualifications 
which would be necessary for the satisfactory execution of his 
design. His is, in fact, a mediocre, though a respectable treatise. 

Dr. Michael Sachs || was a celebrated Jewish preacher. A 
collection from his sermons appears very like a volume of 
average English discourses, except that the latter would be 
more argumentative and less rhetorical. 

The rhetoric of Dr. Sachs is, however, less moving than the 
thetoric of Dr. Kossowicz{], who has brought a truly Oriental 
ardour to the apparently dry task of translating the Zendavesta, 
and deals out compliments with a lavishness which testifies to the 
consciousness of inexhaustible resources. The text affords a 
curious contrast to the preface, being so jejune and so encumbered 
with paraphrases in brackets and other contrivances for eking out 
the sense, that it is anything but an easy matter to read it through. 
Of course this is no fault of Dr. Kossowicz, whose labours, from 
the friendly footing on which he appears to be with Spiegel and 
other acknowledged masters of the subject, may be ily sup- 
posed to be worthy of all encouragement. 

An introduction to the writings of the Fathers** is a well- 
digested and serviceable manual, and would be better still if the 
writer, as a Roman Catholic professor, were not bound to stickle 
for the genuineness of everything that seems to countenance the 
doctrines of his Church. Nothing, however, can be more candid 
and tolerant than the general tone of his work. 

Professor Bécking’stt edition of the Institutes of Gaius assumes 
the form of a lithographed facsimile of the Verona manuscript, 
very beautifully executed. 

An essay on the dreaded Trichina spiralis{t is an absolute pro- 
digy of minute research. The writer finds that the good old 


* Statistisches Jahrbuch der Ocsterreichischen Monarchie. Wien: Prandel 
& Ewald. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Der Krieg von 1866 in Deutschland und Italien. Von W. Riistow. 
Zirich: Schulthess. London: Williams & Norgate. 

t Studien zur Geschichte des zweiten Kreuzzuges. Von Dr. B. Kugler. 
Stuttgart : Ebner & Seubert. London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Das Judenthum in Paliistina zur Zeit Christi. Von Dr. Joseph Langen. 
Freiburg: Herder. London: Williams & Norgate. 

|| Predigten, von Dr. Michael Sachs. Herausgegeben von D. Rosin. 
Lief. 1. in: Gerschel. London: Asher & Co. 

Decem Sendaveste Latine vertit, textum recensuit Dr. C. 
Kossowicz. Parisiis: in Typographeo Imperiali. London: Asher & Co, 

** Grundriss der Patrologie, oder der iltern christlichen Literiirgeschichte. 
Von Dr. J. Alzog. Freiburg: Herder. London: Williams & Norgate. 

tt. Gaii Institutiones. Codicis Veronensis apographum publicavit E. 

g. Lipsie: Hirzel. London: Williams & Norgate. 

tt Die Trichinen. Eine wissenschaftliche Abhandlung, Hannover : 

Schmnorl & Seefeld. London: Williams & Norgate. 


Teutonic pig is comparatively ex i 
from China with che Ler 


Philosophy and theology having at vari : 
indurated into stiff dogmatic systems, become 
speak as if this tendency to ossification were something inh to 
in mental science, from which physical studies would be f “~ 
infallible preservative. The propensity to acquiesce in whe 4 
has once been apparently demonstrated is, however, cime 
ninety-nine minds out of a hundred, and will be found to veiled 
as much to researches into the driest matters of fact as to the 
ethereal speculations, Scientific orthodoxy will lose nothing by 2 
comparison with any other, either as regards obsti y or in 8 
ance. It is, therefore, quite apart from the merits of the actual 
views advanced, a su ject for congratulation when & writer 
— assailing received theories with a vigour that will not 
suffer itself to be ignored. Such a writer is Herr Mohr* 
whose geological notions may very likely be as unsound as ther 
are unfashionable, but who will none the less earn the Bea | 
all who value energy of style and independence of thought, 
This iconoclastic innovator has not the fos respect for 
names, even when accredited by titles, ions, and deco- 
rations. He laughs the illustrious Von Buch to scorn, and more 
than half insinuates that the venerable Humboldt wes what 
our pen refuses to indite’ He utterly rejects the Plutonic th 
which has ruled for more than half a century, and, with the older 
geologists, refers everything to water :—“Mare est atmosphere 
quzedam omnia continens ad vitam plantarum et animalium neces- 
saria.” This may be all very wrong; all that concerns us here is 
that the obnoxious views are propounded with great force, and 
sometimes beauty of language, perfect clearness, and a wn & 
play of reasoning. The writer appears to be originally and essen- 
tially a chemist, which will go far to account for his differences 
with geologists. It is evident that the habits of mind formed 
anxious attention to the minute processes of the iaberntony wil 
be very dissimilar to those acquired by working in the open air 
and by constant familiarity with the phenomena of elevation, 
submersion, and denudation on their most extensive scale. 

While, however, Chemistry is bestowing a sisterly admonition 
on Geology, she herself encounters a tart remonstrance from 
Mathematics, impersonated in Professor Krénigt, who has no 
more respect for the great Liebig than the other misguided young 
man has for the great Von Buch. We are forcibly reminded by 
this very amusing controversy of the poet's observation touching 
little fleas, who, he remarks, 

these again sti 
And pag infinitum. 
Baron Liebig has been a very troublesome flea in the ear of Lord 
Bacon, but scarcely has he finished proving to his own satisfaction 
that the great Englishman was a much overrated man, when the 
same office is performed for himself by Professor Krénig, with an 
air of mock respect which the Baron must have found intolerably 
annoying. Into the merits of the controversy we cannot here 
enter, but, should it be continued, Professor Kronig is pretty 
sure to have the laugh at least on his side. The main ideo 
appears to be that the chemists know too little of mathematics, 
just as Herr Mohr opines that —— would benefit by « 
more intimate acquaintance with chemistry. 

A work on education in the United States {, with especial 
reference to the German immigrants, contains some very good 
remarks on the subject of education in general. On his Nae 
subject of American education the writer is less satisfactory, 
verbose, rhetorical, and very deficient in clearness. He seems to 
forget that most of his readers require some prelim informa- 
tion before the subject can be properly comprehended by them. 
He does, however, manage at to impart some valuable par 
ticulars respecting the working of the justly admired American 
system of common schools. wr 

Another work with an incidental reference to education im 
America § is much less useful, but far more entertaining. Pas | 
will remember the famous passage in which Jacob Grimm 
the preference to ~~ over all other modern languages, Ger- 
man not excepted. e wrath of Herr Pelz at this unseasoasble 
candour is more easily imagined than described. If he had Y 
been so very angry he might have seen that he and the object 
his vituperation were substantially agreed. Nobody, and f the 
less than any one, would think of denying the great merits A? 
German lan . The point is that it is recisely & It is 
excellence which debars it from extensive dissemination. 
invaluable to certain classes of cultivated but 
what is requisite for a language in general use, and I ‘ 
to smalatela itself against the easy and practical English. Every: 


Vor 
54 hichte der Erde. Line Oo auf neuer Grundlage. 
Friedtich Mohr. ndon : Asher & Co. 


i dar- 
Die We igheit einer Anzahl von chemischen Formeln, 
Be. durch die Grésse der Fehler in Liebig's Analysen. Von Professor A- 
Krénig. Berlin: Springer. Lo Williams Norgate. 
$ Aus Amerika iiber Schule, deutsche Schule, amerikanische 
deutsch ihanische Schule. Yon ph 


London: Asher & Co. in Nord- 

Die deutsche Spra tiber dem besonde 
Gutachten. Von Pele Hamburg: & 
Campé. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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nage urges against the English language is, pro- 
thing that a Pls ment in its eas and the abstruse 
: of simple 

never designe ~ with the simpli- 
ent and to assimilate foreign 

ay, i inseparable from the very conception of a 
po But what can one say to a 
©» who seriously urges, as an objection to English, that five 
a al have successively broken down in trying to translate 
his “ Letters from St. Petersburg ” ? : 

lly considered an appalling penance to rea 

ol German which Dr. Cholevius * 
throng analysed for the good of his country. It was nevertheless 
a that some one should undertake this ungrateful labour, as the 

ks in question constitute a curious chapter in the histor of 
m4 A then, as now, ruled over belles lettres of the lighter 
kind, and German fiction modelled itself as well as it could on 
Madam ede Scudery. As Dr. points out, 
romance itself an offset from the romances of chivalry. 
Idealism - the sole tendency then recognised in fiction; the 

j inting human beings as they actually are, except in 
wine Pad an occurred to any one. To produce a good 
od pal such conditions was impossible, but the incredible 
dulness resulting from the attempt must not be ch upon the 
novelists. The powers of many among them were by no means 
contemptible; aud indeed Dr. Cholevius has been so fortunate 
as to discover much positive merit _in Asenath, a story by 
Philip von Zesen, which comprises —— Pharaoh, and the 
Potighar ir among its dramatis persone. We can readily believe 
that, in all but the parade of archeological knowledge, it is quite 
equal to M. Flaubert’s attempt to resuscitate the Carthaginians in 
Salammbo. It is a little too much, however, when in another 
romance we find the princesses of * ag Seir, and Salem playing 
forfeits with Elihu, the friend of Job. 

A work intended to teach composition t is not expected to be 
distinguished for originality. Professor Rochholz has, however, 
contrived to bestow this characteristic on his own work by 
writing a great of his examples himself. They are usually 
of a moral or philosophical tendency, and seasoned with sarcasm 
and humour, The other passages being selected on the same 
principle, the result is a very agreeable volume of miscellanies. 


A complete bibliography of Schiller’s works { is a very indus- 
trious and, in its way, a very useful compilation. 

Herr Wolfgang Miiller von Konigswinter § occupies the same 
position in relation to the Rhine as Poet Close does with reference 
to the King of Bonny. Having besung the great stream in all its 
length and breadth, he is now devoting his attention to the tribu- 
taries, but, the flow of verse being perhaps not so ready as of yore, 
he is content to accomplish part of his task in prose. Whether 
writing verse or prose fe is the same easy, fluent, and cheerful 
writer. His place in literature is not a very high one, but it is 
one which it must be very pleasant to occupy. 


Herr Brachvogel, being determined to make a hero of Ho ll, 
involves him in politics, We have three volumes about. Walpole 
and Bolingbroke ; even Clive does not escape. The absurdity is 
sag not perceptible to foreigners. On this side of the Channel 


rachvogel appears like a candidate for admission amon 
“ Punch’s Prize Novelists.” 4 


* Die bedeutendsten deutschen Romane des siebzehnten Jahrhunderts. 
Von Dr. L. Cholevius. Leipzig: Teubner. London: Williams & Norgate. 
t Der deutsche Aufsatz. Neun Abtheilungen stilistischer Aufgaben und 
agg Entworfen von E. L. Rochholz. Wien: Ee 
London: Nui 


t Schiller-Bibliothek. Aus dem Nachlass von Paul Trémel. Leipzig: 
Brockhaus. London: Asher & Co. 2 


§ Eine Fahrt durch’s Lahnthal. Von Wolfgang Miiller von Kénigs- 
Winter, Wiesbaden: Kreidel. London: Asher & Co. 


| William Hogarth, Roman. Von A. E. Brachvogel. 3 Bde. Berlin: 
Janke, London: Williams & Norgate. : 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL-SESSION 
and 67.-A GENERAL INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS will be delivered De. 
day, Octeber Three o'clock 1 


BARKER, on Monday, l,at o r.u., atter which the DISTKIB 
bere of paying £40 for the first year, «similar sum for 
Medical Officers. 
golly, My -Ls Gros Clark, Ste Simon Dr. Clapton, DF. Gert: Syauey donee, Groh 
Medicine—Dr, Peacock. Surgery—Mr. Solly and Mr. Le Gros Clark. Ph —Dr. 


and Mr. Ord. Desc: 


J 

logu—Mr. Simon. Botany—Dr. J. Wale Hicks. Comparative Anatomy—Mr. Ord. Materia 
Medica Dr. Clapton. Forensic Mcdicine—Dr. Stone. Ophthalmic Surgery—Mr. Sydney Jones. 
Dental inet ervis.. Pathological Chemstry ~Dr. Thudi- 

ale Hicks. ical Anat 
Students can reside with some of the Officers of the Hospital. 
‘W. M. ORD, M.B.. Dean. 
R. G. WHITFIELD, Me:lical Secretary. 
For Entrance, or and for information relating to Prizes and all other 

Manor House, St. ‘Thomas's Hospital’ 


apply to Mr. M Secretary, the 
" 


T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL.— 
WINTER SESSION.—The INTRODUCTORY LECTI'RE will be given by Dr. J. W. 
OGLE, on Monday, October 1, at 2 p.t. Perpetual Pupil’s Fee, £100; Compounder’s, £90; 


Dental Pupil's, £45. 
LEG E. 


A L V E RN Cc OL 
President and Visitor_The LORD BISHOP of WORCESTER. 
Head- Master. 
The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 
A ssistant- Masters. 
Rev. C. MCDOWALL, M.A., University College, Oxford. 
Rev. F. R. DREW, M.A.., Sid. Sus. College, Cambridge. 
Rev. W. I. MADDUCK, M.A., St. John's College, Oxford. 
Rev. E. RUDD, M.A., Collings, Cambridge. 
c. 


This College is founded on the model of the Great Public Schools. 

The Sons of Gentlemen are Educated at a m te Cost, and the Pupils are Prepared for 
Oxford or Cambridge, and for all Military and Civil Service Examinations. 

‘There are Scholarships of considerable value attached to the College, to be held either in the 
College or at the Universities. 

‘The Pupils, if not resident in Malvern, are Boarded with the Assistant-Masters, sulject to 
the approval of the Head-Master. 

Terms for Tuition, £25 per annum ; for Board at Masters’ Houses, £60. 

ull inf ion on lication to Henny Atpuicu, Esq., the Secretary. 


WELLINGTON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. — TWO 


OPEN SCIIOLARSHIPS of the value of £50 a-year each, tenable for Four Years. 
will be Examined for on Thureduy and Friday, the 27th and 28th of the present month (and 
annually), open to all comers, without restriction, being under Fourteen years of age on 


Ist September. 
For information as to the Examination, apply to the Head-Master, Rev. E. W. Brxsox, 
Wellington College, near Wokingham ; or to the Secretary, Groncr Cuance, * sury, 


T 
Whitehall, 8.W., to whom Names of Candidates are to be sent in before the Exam pathon. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, London, 67 and bi Harley Street, W. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the General Education of Ladies, and for 
granting Certificates of Knowledge. 


Patrons. 
HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
1.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
Visitor~The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Principal—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Lady Resident—Miss PARRY. 
Committee of 

Anton Alphonse Mariette, M. 
w. nnett, Mus. Doc. The Rev. D. 
The Rev. W. Benhum, A.K.C.L. The Rev. M. Meyrick, A.K.C.L. 
The Rev. T. A. Cock, M.A. W. Cave Thomas. 


The Rev. Francis Garden, M.A. arren. 
William Hughes, F.R.G.S. G Weil, Ph.D. 
Jobn Hullah. The Rev. H. White, A.K.C.L. 


The College will Reopen for the Michaelmas Term 
Instruction is given in Vocal and Instrumental Music to Pupils Sins. 
4 Conversation Ciasses in Modern Languages will be formed on the entry of Six Names. 
pils are received from the age of Thirteen upwards. 


P with full par as to Fees, Scholarships, Classes, &c., may be had on 
to Mrs. W at the Col Office. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


oo COLLEGE SCHOOL, 67 and 68 Harley Street, W. 
Lady Superintendent—Miss HAY. 
Assistant—Miss WALKER. 


The CLASSES of the School will Reopen on Thursday, September 27. Pupils are received 


uses, with full particulars, may be had on application to Miss Mirwanp, at the 
College Uftice. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


HYDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 
Hyde Park. 


‘errace, Hy 
The JUNIOR TERM begins September 17. 
The SENIOR TERM, November 1. 
Prospectuses, containing Terms, &c., may be had on application to the Lavy Restpewr. 


](ILBURN COLLEGE, Mortimer Road, London, N.W.— 
In this Establishment a limited number of PUPILS receive a First-class Education, 

d Jni ties, Public Schools, India and Home Civil Services, 
Line. The Michaelmas Term begins September |s.—Address, 


and are Pp for the 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the 
The Parncipat. 


CIVIL SERVICE of INDIA—OPEN COMPETITION of 


1867.—There will be a VACANCY in October in a Small Class attended by several 
Tutors. Two out of Three Pupils sent up last Spring passed. (Nos. Sand 11 on the List.)— 
Address, Onienrt, 51 Pall Mail, S.W. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the SaruRDAY Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, tn time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
th the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 

Cloth Cases for Binding all the Volumes may be had at the Office, 
Price 28, each, Also, Reading Cases, price 2s. Gd. each. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, J 8 
a . TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 
ST. MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. — The 


Mr. October 1, at 8 with an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS b 
Archbishop of Yona; ddresses on Medical Education, by the 


and 


ERNEST HART, Dean of the School. 


NDIA and CEYLON CIVIL SERVICES. — There are 
Resident and Non-resident STUDENTS at the CIVII. SERVICE HA 
staff of Teachers includes Onford and Cambriige Graduates in 
Five of the successful Candidates were wholly or partially prepared at the Civil Service 
all. references.— Address, A. D. Srranoe, M.A., 12 Princes Square, 
swater, . 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS.—CANDIDATES for 
considerable success.—Address, W. H., | St. James's Street, Piccadilly. 


ILITARY and CIVIL SERVICE COLLEGE, conducted 
by Rev. Dr. LINDSAY LEARY, M.A. and D.C.L. Oxon.; and T. H. WALKINS, 
b than undred uccessfully prepared. 
for different Examinations.—Address, 9 and 10 Alma Square, St. John's Wood, N Ww. 


NAVAL CADETS!— EASTMAN’S R.N. Establishment, 
Southsea. 


in August, 1865, of 16 Pupils, SIXTEEN PASSED. 

in December, 1865, of 17 Pupils, FIFTEEN PASSED. 
pils, TWENTY PASSED. 

successful out of FIFTY-SIX. 

dress Dr. as above. 


REPARATION for EXAMINATIONS.—A MASTER of 
nation.— Address, Oxon, Messrs. Cornish, 297 Holborn, 


PUCATION at EASTBOURNE.—BELLEVUE HOUSE. 
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yA ALE of BELVOIR, Leicestershire. — The Rev. W. 8. 


oureeae. B.A, and ' Cambridge, Vicar of Plungar, population 251, formerly 
Trizeman of ‘Trinity College Dublin, Scholar = First of St. John's 
assisted by highly qualified UPILS for titive 


Several have obtained Com- 


© annum ; or £10 an forty acres 
Comforts. Itigh refe Piungar Vi Bottesford, near Nottingham. 


TX the UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS, Peckham, 
aE bt z. ., for First-class Business Pursuits, the next Quarter commences October 6.— 
d Report of Public Examincrs may’be had on application to 
JOHN YEATS, LL.D., &c. 


EBEN 
D TURES ct Sh and per 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £730,000. 
Directors. 


LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman, 
Major.-Gen. HENRY PELHAM BURN. ra 
HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esq. 


F. ROBERTSON, 
GEORGE IRELAND, Esq. Esq., M.P, 
DUNCAN JAMES KAY, Esq. ROBERT SMITH, Bog, 
E 
One Year at 5 tes 


BRUSSELS. .—EDUCATION for the SONS of NOBLEMEN 

EMEN.—Dr. BERNHARD BER, of the University of Berlin, receives 
SIX HESIDEN’ PUPILS, to whom he devotes his entire time and attention. References are 
kindly permitted to their Excellencies the Count and Countess Bernstorff, Prussian Embassy, 
London ; phe Marchioness of Ely, 9 Princes Gate, their Monsieur and 
Madame de Balan, Prussian Legation, Bev, | Dr, Graham, 36 Balmoral Road, 
Elm_Park, Liverpool ; the Rev. F. W. Bec Ler, Protestant Chaplain to the King, 183 Chanssée 
de Wavre, Brussels.—For further information, apply to Dr. Beawnano Bene, 43 Rue du Prince 
Royal, Ixelles, Brussels. 


in GERMANY.—Mr. BALHORN, a German 


Graduate, and native of where resides, takes six PUPILS to 
prepare for the University, Army, &e. He has long resi as Tutor with Families of dis- 
tinction in France and England.—Terms and Preopetuses may be naa on applying to Mr. 

‘nana Foreien Bookseller, Street, wenor Square —Mr. Barnonn will be 
in England until October 6. 


RIVATE EDUCATION for the SONS of GENTLEMEN.— 

A few PUPILS, from the age of Nine, are received by a GENTLEMAN of great educa- 
tional experience, residing in Sevenoaks, Kent, a place ‘istinguished for its salubrity and 
beautiful scenery. The Domestic arrangements are those of a Private Family. Terms, 100 to 
150 Guineas. No Extras.—Address, G. L., Mr. Lindley, 19 Catherine Street, Strand. 


UITION.—An EX-MASTER in a First-class Public School, 


A FRENCH GENTLEMAN, who has had considerable 
experience in Tuition, and who for come years has received three or four vary ipeieh- 

men of good family into his House as Private Pupils, has at present a VACAN' The 

Pupils receive every attention, and enjoy the best facilities for ot we to Write and  ~ the 

Languace. Instruction can be obtained in Classics and fe Fe who 

requireit. Reterence is kindly yee to Sir Claude W. C. de Crespign 

ital, Colchester, and to General Wright, Barton Fields, Canterbur: — 

address Monsieur Bopaart,7 Rue du Prince Albert, Boulogne S.M., 


H)NGLISH PARENTS wishing to send their Children to 

rance for their Eevention will gratuitously find Addresses of Families, Schools, 
Seminericn, and Professors 1 kinds at EDU TIONAL ADI ADDRESS OF FICE, kept 
Eman Mantis, ity Professor (who speaks English), 26 Boulevard des Italiens, 


‘aris. 


eee for DELICATE CHILDREN, ANGLO- 


S, and Others. A WIDOW LADY (who has reared t of her o' 


J. B., E. Fitze’s Library, eth Street, Exeter. 


GECRETARYSHIP REQUIRED.—The well-known Writer 


f many French and English BS in Prose and Verse, ci-devant ‘Tutor to various 
queers of the Aristoeracy, whose Mi mee and general information might be of 
considerable service, wishes to ate PRIVATE SECRETARY bn a Gentleman ministeri- 
ally employed in the present Administration. The Secretaryshi an important Company 
would be accepted.— Address, Georoz M. De Vorg, 53 Elgin Notting Hill. 


ECRETARY REQUIRED. from Candidates 
for the of the PER — FUND, accompanied 
re to be Chairman of Sub-Committee, at the 

Offices of the Institution, on or before t the 2éth instant. 
24 Cecil Street, Strand, W.C., September 3, 1866. By Order. 


AW. — ARTICLED CLERK. — SOLICITORS of Forty 
Years’ standing, in a Country Town in the West of Englend (one of the Partners 
holding Public Appointments), have a VACANCY for a well- now Youth, 
who can be received into the House of one of the Vartners if desi For Terms, apply 
Kary, Wirt, & Law and le Accountants, 69 Chancery 

ane, 


To PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A CIVIL ENGINEER 


: ay a Vacancy for 2 PUPIL.—Address, P. Lono, Esq., 1 Raymond Buildings, Gray's 
nn, 


RESIDEN CE offered tos a GENTLEMAN of quiet habits, in a 


Gentleman's House, in very select position, North o Landen, Railway Station, 
with unequalled facilities of a ott aot it ert of Town. ark walks in all seasons on open, 
airy, elevated ground. Carriages close at — = £150 per annum.— 
Apply to A. B. ‘Otic, 9 Wellington Street, 


RE SSIDENTIARY PROPERTY WANTED. — Wanted, a 
FREEHOLD ESTATE of from Eighty to One Hundred Acres, well timbered, with or 
without a House, within two bg A journey of London, and within five miles of a Market 
‘Town. (The neighbourhood of mes ae p )—Particulars to be sent to Messrs. 
Lanxper & Bevewis, 6 John Street, Bedfo rd Row, W.C. 


Music LIBRARY for TOWN or COUNTRY.—R. MILLS 

& SONS’ (late Birchall’s) MUSIC LIBRARY, established upwards of Eighty years. 

Terms, from Two to Six Guineas a Year, according to the number of Pieces requir Sub- 

scribers can select from many thousand Pccupestiions by the best Co most fashionable Authors, 
‘ocal and instrumental, including complete Operas, Ora’ Cc 


Leadenhall street, Of the Company, 7 Bast India Avenue, 
By Order, _R. A. CAMERON, Secretar, 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT RAILWAY COMPANY. 


OANS D 
L EBENTURES. — The DIRECTORS are 


receive Tenders for Loans in Sums Sums of not ess than £100 on the 
5 do. oa 
Order, GEORGE TOPWooD, 
6 Westminster Chambers, Vi. Secretary, 


pe (ENIX FIRE OFFICE.—REDUCTION of DUTY.—The 
Lomb: 


ard Street and Charing Cross, July 1866. GEO. W. LOVEILL, Secretary, 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
I 1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, LO PANY, 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £1,900,000, 
LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000. 
ia re Insurances granted on every description of Property, at home and abroad, at modersts 
Claims liberally and promptly —. 
All Policies are now entitled to 
covering Buildings, Furniture, or orate 


recent Reduction in the Duty to 1s. 6d. per cent., whether 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent, 


$250,000 HAVE BEEN PAID as COMPENSATION fx 


coment: DENTS of ALL KINDS, by the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
t of £3 to £6 5s. secures £1,000 in case ef Death or £6 per Week while 
Stations, and 


An Annual 
laid up by Inj For partieul Local Agents 
Offices, Cornhiil, and wd fo Regent the Ratiway 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 
London 


For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
Invested Assets_FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Income—HALF-A-MILLION, 

Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000, either 
with participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 

Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons 
assured on the participating scale of Premium. 

At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses amounting in the aggregate 
to £4,164,147 have been added to the several Policies. 

The Claims paid to December 31,1865, amounted to £6,858,649, being in respect of Sums assured 
by Policies £5,353,457, and £1,500,092 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 

Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained,and Assur- 
ances effected, through any Solicitor in Town or Country, or by application direct to the 


Actuary at the Office in 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


A.D. 1720. 
EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
Established by Charter of His Majesty George the First. 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
Orricss—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 
Brancu Orrice—29 PALL MALL, S8.W. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub- Governor, 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy- Governor. 
Directors. 


Robert Barclay, Esq. ‘William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq, 
John Garratt Bo. Wilmot Helland 

Mark Currie Close, Esq Nevile Lubbock, 

Edward James Daniell, Esq. George Forbes Malcolmson, Esq. 
William pevitee. Esq. Henry Nelson, Esa. 

Thomas Dent, losceline Wm. Sony. 


fred. Josep! water 
mann ister, Esq 
Charies ic Carrington Smith, Esq. 
Riversdale Wm. Grenfell, Esq. ‘oseph Somes, Esq. 
William Wallace, 
Charles Baring Young, Esa. 
‘Medical Referee~SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., 
OTICE.—The usual Fifteen Days allowed for payment of FIRE PREMIUMS falling due 

N at Michaclmas will expire on may bee 13. 

FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCES may eye vantageous terms. 

‘The Duty on Fire Assurances has been red the uniform rate of 1s. 6d. percent. per 
ann 


both voc: jos, — 
Regulations forwarded on application toR. MILLS & SONS, 140 New I Bond Street, Londen. 


H. YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Supsroox Park, Rich- 
mond Hill, Surrey.—Physician, Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A.,M.D. Edin. Univ.—For 
the treatment of Chronic Diseases, principally by the combined Natural Agents—Air, Exercise, 
Water, and Diet. ‘The Turkish Bathson the Premises, under Dr. Lane’s Medical Direction. 


Die touhamp BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 


Restored, if in the worst 
CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 
SPORTSMEN.—HOLLAND’S NEW DIRECT-ACTION 


CENTRAL-FIRE BREECH-LOADERS are the best Guns out. The coraiine 
simplicity in their action with the roperty ° of close and hard shooting. The Cart; 

ing easily recapped, and le of ing pee reloaded, make these Guns ive ‘on 

use. mm us Grou arrengement for a 

trial of the shooting powers of the Guns.— i. HOLLAN Gunma, 9% New Bond Street. 


ARMING: *STOCK.—No extra is made for the use of Steam team Thrashing-Machines. 
The Reversionary Bonus on British rial Lite Policies has averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum 


ured. 
Razivalent reductions have been made in the Premiums payable by persons who preferred 


Corvoration afords tothe As 
ion affords 
Liberal participation in he Ass with the guarantee of's large invested Capital-Stock, 
under Royal Charter, from the lities of partne: have 
The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office w! resources 
been tes' xperience of nearly a a Ceatury and a H: 


ited by the e: 
Royal Exchange, London. ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


M“2PIN, WEBB, & COMPANY. 
GILVER and ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


FARROW & JACKSON, the Original Manufacturers of 
WROUGHT-IRON WINE BINS, ‘Registered. Ce ular mn, achines, Tools, and 
Utensils for the Wine and Spirit Trade, 18 Great Tower Street, C and & Ha: Deg eed 
where they solicit an in of Celiars fitted with every variety iby rench 
Wine Bins, at 15s. per 100 tles. 


GUARANTEED. 
NOS. 77 & 78 OXFORD STREET, or 71 & 72 CORNHILL. 


Wit ILLIAM SMEE & SONS respectfully y caution intending 
hasers_ of the SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, TUCKER'S PATENT,” or 

“SOM Mi I E it TUCKER,” against various imitations and infringements preserving somewhat 
the appearance of the Original, but wanting all ite essential advantages. 

Each Genuine Mattress bears the Label * Tucker’s Patent’ —_ a Num 

The “ Smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker's Patent received the on: ly Prize Medal or Honourable 
Mention given to Bedding of any description at the Internation: Lp shel and may 
be obtained, price from 25s., of most Bedding W: Last and 
Wholesale the Manufacturers, 

WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate Railway Terminus, London, E.C. 


tS CHAIRS, COUCHES, and SOFAS, Best Quality.— 


Titustrated Priced 


AVELLING 
RODRIGUES’ DRESSING CASES and TRAY 
SSING BAGS, with Silver or Plated Fittin gs in every NTED 
8, nkstands, and Bookslides. 
design choice Selection of elegant NOVELTIES for PRE 
wr At HENRY Bi RODRIGUES’. 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w. 


and 
e here acceptable ; 


General, ‘Debility from cause, 
May be had of any 


1 


: nd £100 F 
: : ition to the health and happiness of the Pupils. 
bee 
: 
1 
= 
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rut, 


